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THE WRECK OF THE 


The Christmas Number of Household Words. 


GOLDEN MARY. 


BEING THE CapTarn’s ACCOUNT OF THE LOSS OF THE SHIP, AND THE MATE’s ACCOUNT 
OF THE GREAT DELIVERANCE OF HER PEOPLE IN AN OPEN Boat aT SEA. 


THE WRECK. 


I was apprenticed to the Sea when I was 
twelve years old, and I have encountered a 
great deal of rough weather, both literal and 
metaphorical. It has always been my opin- 
ion, since I first possessed such a thing as an 
opinion, that the man who knows only one 
subject is next tiresome to the man who 
knows no subject. Therefore, in the course 
of my life, I have taught myself whatever I 
could, and although I am not an educated 
man, I am able, I am thankful to say, to 
have an intelligent interest in most things. 

A person might suppose, from reading the 
above, that I am in the habit of holding forth 
about Number One. That is not the case. 
Just as if I was to come into a room among 
strangers, and must either be introduced or 
introduce myself, so I have taken the liberty 
of passing these few remarks, simply and 
plainly, that it may be known who and what 
Tam. I will add no more of the sort than 
that my name is William George Ravender, 
that I was born at Penrith half a year after 
my own father was drowned, and that I am, 
on the second day of this present blessed 
Christmas week of one thousand eight hun- 
dred and fifty-six, fifty-six years of age. 

When the rumor first went flying up and 
down that there was gold in California— 
which, as most people know, was before it 
was discovered in the British colony of Aus- 
tralia—I was in the West Indies, trading 
among the Islands. Being’in command and 
likewise part-owner of a smart schooner, I 
had my work cut out for me, and I was doing 
it. Consequently, gold in California was no 
business of mine. 

But, by the time when I came home to 
England again, the thing was as clear as 
your hand held up before you at noon-day. 
There was Californian gold in the museums 
and in the goldsmiths’ shops, and the very 
first time i went upon ’Change, I met a friend 
of mine (a seafaring man lie myself), with 
a Californian nugget hanging to his watch- 
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chain. I handled it. It was as like a peeled 
walnut with bits unevenly broken off here 
and there, and then electrotyped all over, as 
ever I saw any thing in my life. 

T am a single man (she was too good for 
this world and for me, and she died six weeks 
before our marriage-day), so when I am 
ashore, I live in my house at Poplar. My 
house at Poplar is taken care of and kept 
ship-shape by an old lady, who was my 
mother’s maid before I was born. She is as 
handsome and as upright as any old lady in 
the world. She is as fond of me as if she 
had ever had an only son, and I was he. 
Well do I know, wherever I sail, that she 
never lays down her head at night without 
having said, ‘‘ Merciful Lord! bless and pre- 
serve William George Ravender, and send 
him safe home, through Christ our Saviour! ’” 
I have thought of it in many a dangerous 
moment, when it has done me no harm, I am 
pure. 

In my house at Poplar, along with this old 
lady, I lived quiet for best part of a year: 
having had a long spell of it among the 
Islands, and having (which was very uncom- 
mon in me) taken the fever rather badly. At 
last, being strong and hearty, and having 
read every book I could lay hold of, right 
out, I was walking down Leadenhall Street: . 
in the City of London, thinking of turning-to 
again, when I met what I call Smithick and 
Watersby of Liverpool. I chanced to lift 
up my eyes from looking in at a ship’s chro- 
nometer in a window, and I saw him bearing 
down upon me, head on. 

It is, personally, neither Smithick, nor 
Watersby, that I here mention, nor was I 
ever acquainted with any man of either of 
those names, nor do I think that there has 
been any one of either of those names in that 
Liverpool House for years back. But it is 
in reality the House itself that I refer to; 





and a wiser merchant or a truer gentleman 
never stepped. 








‘*My dear Captain Ravender,”’ says he, 
‘* of all the men 6n earth, I wanted to see 
you most. I was on my way to you.” 

‘Well!’ says I. ‘That looks as if you 
were to see me, don’t it?’”’ With that, I put 
my arm in his, and we walked on towards 
the Royal Exchange, and, when we got there, 
walked up and down at the back of it where 
the Clock-Tower is. We walked an hour 
and more, for he had much to say to me. 
He had a scheme for chartering a new ship 
of their own to take out cargo to the diggers 
and emigrants in California, and to buy and 
bring back gold. Into the particulars of 
that scheme I will not enter, and I have no 
right to enter. All I say of it, is, that it 
was a very original one, a very fine one, a 
very sound one, and a very lucrative one, 
beyond doubt. 

_ He imparted it to me as freely as if I had 
been a part of himself. After doing so, he 
made me the handsomest sharing offer that 
ever was made to me, boy or man—or I be- 
lieve to any other captain in the Merchant 
Navy—and he took this round turn to finish 
with : 

“* Ravender, you are well aware that the 
lawlessness of that coast and country, at pres- 
ent, is as special as the circumstances in 
which it is placed. Crews of vessels out- 
ward-bound desert as soon as they make the 
land ; crews of vessels homeward-bound ship 
at enormous wages, with the express inten- 
tion of murdering the captain and seizing the 
gold freight; no man can trust another, and 
the devil seems let loose. Now,” says he, 
‘you know my opinion of you, and you 
know I am only expressing it, and with no 
singularity, when I tell you that you are 
almost the only man on whose integrity, dis- 
cretion, and energy” —&c., &c. For, I don’t 
want to repeat what he said, though I was 
and am sensible of it. 

Notwithstanding my being, as I have men- 
tioned, quite ready for a voyage, still I had 
some doubts of this voyage. Of course I 
knew, without being told, that there were 
peculiar difficulties and dangers in it, a long 
way over and above those which attend all 
voyages. It must not be supposed that I was 
afraid to face them; but, in my opinion, a 
man has no manly motive or sustainment in 
his own breast for facing dangers, unless he 
has well considered what they are, and is 
able quietly to say to himself, ‘‘ None of these 
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perils can now take me by surprise ; I shall 
know what to do for the best in any of them ; 
all the rest lies in the higher and greater 
Hands to which I humbly commit myself.” 
On this principle I have so attentively con- 
sidered (regarding it as my duty) all the 
hazards I have ever been able to think of, in 
the ordinary way of storm, shipwreck, and 
fire at sea, that I hope I should be prepared 
to do, in any of those cases, whatever could 
be done, to save the lives intrusted to my 
charge. 

As I was thoughtful, my good friend pro- 
posed that he should leave me to walk there 
as long asI liked, and that I should dine with 
him by-and-by at his club in Pall Mall. I 
accepted the invitation, and I walked up and 
down there, quarter-deck fashion, a matter 
of a couple of hours; now and then looking 
up at the weathercock as I might have looked 
up aloft; and now and then taking a look 
into Cornhill, as I might have taken a look 
over the side. 

All dinner-time, and all after-dinner-time, 
we talked it over again. I gave him my 
views of his plan, and he very much approved 
of the same. I told him I had nearly de- 
cided, but not quite. ‘* Well, well,” says 
he, “*come down to Liverpool to-morrow with 
me, and see the Golden Mary.” I liked the 
name (her name was Mary, and she was 
golden, if golden stands for good), so I began 
to feel that it was almost done when I said I. 
would go to Liverpool. On the next morning 
but one we were on board the Golden Mary. 
I might have known, from his asking mo to 
come down and see her, what she was. I 
declare her to have been the completest and 
most exquisite Beauty that ever I sat my eyes 
upon. | 

We had inspected every timber in her, and 
had come back to the gangway to go ashore 
from the dock-basin, when I put out my hand 
to my friend. ‘‘Touch upon it,” says I, 
‘and touch heartily. I take command of 
this ship, and I am hers and yours, if I can 
get John Steadiman for my chief mate.” 

John Steadiman had sailed with me four 
voyages. The first voyage, John was third 
mate out to China, and came home second. 
The other three voyages, he was my first 
officer. At this time of chartering the 
Golden Mary, he was aged thirty-two. A 
brisk, bright, blue-eyed fellow, a very neat 
figure and rather under the middle size, 
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never out of the way, and never in it, a face 
that pleased everybody and that all children 
took to,a habit of going about singing as 
cheerily as a blackbird, and a perfect sailor. 

We were in one of those Liverpool hackney- 
coaches in less than a minute, and we cruised 
about in her upwards of three hours, looking 
for John. John had come home from Van 
Diemen’s Land barely a month before, and I 
had heard of him as taking a frisk in Liver- 
pool. We asked after him, among many 
other places, at the two boarding-houses he 
was fondest of, and we found he had had a 
weeks’ spell at each of them; but he had 
gone here and gone there, and had set off 
‘to lay out on the main-to’-gallant-yard of 
the highest Welsh mountain” (so he had 
told the people of the house), and where he 
might be then, or when he might come back, 
nobody could tell us. But it was surprising, 
to be sure, to see how every face brightened 
the moment there was mention made of the 
name of Mr. Steadiman. 

We were taken aback at meeting with no 
better luck, and we had wore ship and put 
her head for my friends, when, as we were 
jogging through the streets, I clap my eyes 
on John himself coming out of a toyshop! 
He was carrying a little boy, and conducting 
two uncofamon pretty women to their coach, 
and he told me afterwards that he had never 
in his life seen one of the three before, but 
that he was so taken with them, on looking 
in at the toy-shop while they were buying 
the child a cranky Noah’s Ark, very much 
down by the head, that he had gone in and 
asked the ladies’ permission to treat him to 
a tolerably correct Cutter there was in the 
window, in order that such a handsome boy 
might not grow up with a lubberly idea of 
naval architecture. 

We stood off and on until the ladies’ coach- 
man began to give way, and then we hailed 
John. On his coming aboard of us, I told 
him, very gravely, what I had said to my 
friend. It struck him, as he said himself, 
amidships. He was quite shaken by it. 
‘‘ Captain Ravender,”’ were John Steadiman’s 
words, ‘‘such an opinion from you is true 
commendation, and I’ll sail round the world 
with you for twenty years if you hoist the 
signal, and stand by you for ever!’”? And 
now indeed I felt that it was done, and that 
the Golden Mary was afloat. 

Graes never grew yet under the feet of 
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Smithick and Watersby.. The riggers were 
out of that ship in a fortnight’s time, and we 
had begun taking in cargo. John was 
always aboard, seeing every thing stowed with 
his own eyes ; and whenever I went aboard 
myself, early or late, whether he was below 
in the hold, or on deck at the hatchway, or 
overhauling his cabin, nailing up pictures in 
it of the Blush Roses of England, the Blue 
Belles of Scotland, and the female Shamrock 
of Ireland: of a certainty I heard John 
singing like a blackbird. 

We had room for twenty passengers. Our 
sailing advertisement was no sooner out, than 
we might have taken these, twenty times over. 
In entering our men, I and John (both to- 
gether) picked them, and we entered none 
but good hands—as good as were to be found 
in that port. And so, in a good ship of the 
best build, well owned, well arranged, well 
officered, well manned, well -found in all re- 
spects, we parted with our pilot at a quarter 
past four o’clock in the afternoon of the 
seventh of March, 1851, and stood with a 
fair wind out to sea, 

It may be easily believed that up to that 
time I had had no leisure to be intimate with 
my passengers. The most of them were then 
in their berths, sea-sick ; however, in going 
among them, telling them what was good for 
them, persuading them not to be there, but 
to come up on deck and feel the breeze, and 
in rousing them with a joke, or a comfortable 
word, I made acquaintance with them, per- 
haps, in a more friendly and confidential way 
from the first, than I might have done at the 
cabin table. 

Of my passengers, I need only particularize, 
just at present, a bright-eyed, blooming young 
wife who was going out to join her husband 
in California, taking with her their only 
child, a little girl of three years old, whom he 
had never seen; a sedate young woman in 
black, some five years older (about thirty, as 
Ishould say), who was going out to joina 
brother ; and an old gentleman, a good deal 
like a hawk, if his eyes had been better and 
not so red, who was always talking, morning, 
noon, and night, about the gold discovery. 
But, whether he was making the voyage, 
thinking his old arms could dig for gold, or 
whether his speculation was to buy it, or to 
barter for it, or to cheat for it, or to snatch 
it anyhow from other people, was his secret. 
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These three and the child were the soonest 
well. The child was a most engaging child, 
to be sure, and very fond of me: though I 
am bound to admit that John Steadiman and 
I were borne on her pretty little books in re- 
verse order, and that he was captain there, 
and I was mate. It was beautiful to watch 
her with John, and it was beautiful to watch 
John with her. Few would have thought it 
possible, to see John playing at bo-peep round 
the mast, that he was the man who had 
caught up an iron bar and struck a Malay 
and a Maltese dead, as they were gliding with 
their knives down the cabin-stair aboard the 
barque Old England, when the captain lay ill 
in his cot, off oe Point. But he was; 
and, give him his back against a bulwark, he 
would have done the same by half a dozen 
of them. The name of the young mother 
was Mrs. Atherfield, the name of the young 
lady in black was Miss Coleshaw, and the 
name of the old gentleman was Mr. Rarx. 

As the child had a quantity of shining fair 
hair, clustering in curls all about her face, 
and as her name was Lucy, Steadiman gave 
her the name of the Golden Lucy. So we 
had the Golden Lucy and the Golden Mary ; 
and John kept up the idea to that extent, as 
he and the child went playing about. the 
decks, that I believe she used to think the 
ship was alive somehow—a sister or companion, 
going to the same place as herself. She liked 
to be by the wheel, and in fine weather, I 
have often stood by the man whose trick it 
was at the wheel, only to hear her, sitting 
near my feet, talking to the ship. Never 
had a child such a doll before, I sujpose ; 
but she made a doll of the Golden Mary, and 
used to dress her up by tying ribbons and 
little bits of finery to the belaying-pins ; and 
nobody ever moved them, unless it was to save 
them from being blown away. 

Of course I took charge of the two young 
women, and I called them ‘‘my dear,’ and 
they never minded, knowing that whatever I 
said was said in a fatherly and protecting 
spirit. I gave them their places on each 
side of me at dinner, Mrs. Atherfield on my 
right and Miss Coleshaw on my left; and I 
directed the unmarried lady to serve out the 
breakfast, and the married lady to serve out 
the tea. Likewise I said to my black steward 
in their presence, ‘‘Tom Snow, these two 
ladies are equally the mistresses of this house, 
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and do you obey their orders equally ;’’ at 
which Tom laughed, and they all laughed. 

Old Mr. Rarx. was not a pleasant man to 
look at, nor yet to talk to, or to be with, for 
no one could help seeing that he was a sordid 
and selfish character, and that he had warped 
further and further out of the straight with 
time. Not but what he was on his best be- 
havior with us, as everybody was; for we 
had no bickering among us, for’ard or aft. 
I only mean to say, he was not the man one 
would have chosen fora messmate. If choice 
there had been, one might even have gone a 
few points out of one’s course, to say, ‘‘ No! 
Not him!” But there was one curious in- 
consistency in Mr. Rarx. ‘Chat was, that he 
took an astonishing interest in thechild. He 
looked, and, I may add, be was, one of the 
last of men to care at all for a child, or to 
care much for any human creature. Still, 
he wert so far as to be habitually uneasy, if 
the child was long on deck, out of his sight. 
He was always afraid of her falling over- 
board, or falling down a hatchway, or of a 
block or what not coming down upon her 
from the rigging in the working of the ship, 
or of her getting some hurt or other. He 
used to look at her and touch her, as if she 
was something precious to him. He was 
always solicitous about her not injuring her 
health, and constantly entreated her mother 
to be careful of it. This was so much the 
more curious, because the child did not like 
him, but used to shrink away from him, and 
would not even put out her hand to him 
without coaxing from others. I believe that 
every soul on board frequently noticed this, 
and that not one of us understood it. How- 
ever, it was such a plain fact, that John 
Steadiman said more than once, when old Mr. 
Rarx was not within ear-shot, that if the 
Golden Mary felt a tenderness for the dear old 
gentleman she carried in her lap, she must be 
bitterly jealous of the Golden Lucy. 

Before I go any further with this narrative, 
I will state that our ship was a barque of 
three hundred tons, carrying a crew of eigh- 
teen men, a second mate in addition to John, 
a carpenter, an armorer or smith, and two 
apprentices (one a Scotch boy, poor little 
fellow). We had three boats: the Long-boat, 
capable of carrying twenty-five men; t'.» 
Cutter, capable of carrying fifteen ; and the 
Surf-boat, capable of carrying ten. I put 
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down the capacity of these boats according to 
the numbers they were really meant to hold. 

We had tastes of bad weather and head- 
winds, of course ; but, on the whole, we had 
as fine a run as any reasonable man could 
expect, for sixty days. I then began to enter 
two remarks in the ship’s Log and in my 
Journal; first, that there was an unusual 
and amazing quantity of ice; second, that 
the nights were most wonderfully dark, in 
spite of the ice. 

For five days and a half, it seemed quite 
useless and hopeless to alter the ship’s course 
so as to stand out of the way of thisice. I 
made what southing I could; but, all that 
time, we were beset by it. Mrs, Atherfield, 
after standing by me on deck once, looking 
for some time in an awed manner at the great 
bergs that surrounded us, said in a whisper, 
“OQ! Captain Ravender, it looks as if the 
whole solid earth had changed into ice, and 
broken up!” I said to her, laughing, ‘I 
don’t wonder that it does, to your inexperi- 
enced eyes, my dear.” But I had never 


seen a twentieth part of the quantity, and, in 
reality, I was pretty much of her opinion. 
However, at two p. m. on the afternoon of 


the sixth day, that is to say, when we were 
sixty-six days out, John Steadiman, who had 
gone aloft, sang out from the top, that the 
sea was clear.ahead. Before four Pp. M., a 
strong breeze springing up right astern, we 
were in open water at sunset. The breeze 
then freshening into half a gale of wind, and 
the Golden Mary being a very fast sailer, we 
went before the wind merrily all night. 

I had thought it impossible that it could 
be darker than it had been, until the sun, 
moon, and stars should fall out of the heavens, 
and Time should be destroyed; but it had 
been next to light, in comparison with what 
it was now. The darkness was so profound, 
that looking into it was painful and oppres- 
sive—like looking, without a ray of light, 
into a dense black bandage put as close before 
the eyes as it could be, without touching 
them. I doubled the look-out, and John and 
T stood in the bow side by side, never leaving 
it all night. Yet I should no more have 
known that he was near me when he was 
silent, without putting out my arm and 
touching him, than I should if he had turned 
in and been fast asleep below. We were not 
. 80 much looking out, all of us, as listening 
to the utmost, both with our eyes and ears. 
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Next day, I found that the mercury in the 
barometer, which had risen steadily since we 
cleared the ice, remained steady. I had had 
very good observations, with now and then 
the interruption of a day or so, since our de- 
parture. I got the sun at noon, and found 
that we were in Lat. 58° S., Long. 60° W., 
off New South Shetland ; in the neighborhood 
of Cape Horn. We were sixty-seven days 
out, that day. The ship’s reckoning was ac- 
curately worked and made up. The ship did 
her duty admirably, all on board were well, 
and all hands were as smart, efficient, and 
contented, as it was possible to be. 

When the night came on again as dark as 
before, it was the eighth night I had been on 
deck. Nor had I taken more than a very 
little sleep in the day-time, my station being 
always near the helm, and often at it, while 
we were among the ice. Few but those who 
have tried it can imagine the difficulty and 
pain of only keeping the eyes open—physi- 
cally open—under such circumstances, in 
such darkness. They get struck by the 
darkness and blinded by the darkness. They 
make patterns in it, and they flash in it, as 
if they had gone out of your head to look at 
you. On the turn of midnight, John 
Steadiman, who was alert and fresh (for I 
had always made him turn in by day), said 
to me, ‘‘ Captain Ravender, I entreat of you 
to go below. I am sure you can hardly 
stand, and your voice is getting weak, sir. 
Go below, and take a little rest. I’ll call you 
if a block chaies.”” I said to John in answer, 
‘¢ Well, well, John! Let us wait till the 
turn of one o’clock, before we talk about 
that.’’ I had just one of the ship’s lanterns 
held up, that I might see how the night 
went by my watch, and it was then twenty 
minutes after twelve. 

At five minutes before one, John sang out 
to the boy to bring the lantern again, and, 
when I told him once more what the time 
was, entreated and prayed of me to go below. 
‘‘ Captain Ravender,’’ says he, ‘all’s well ; 
we can’t afford to have you laid up fora 
single hour; and I respectfully and earnestly 
beg of you to go below.’ The end of it — 
was, that I agreed to do so, on the under- 
ktanding that if I failed to come up of my 
own accord within three hours, I was to be 
punctually called. Having settled that, I 
left John iy charge. But I called him to 
me once afterwards, to ask him a question 
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I had been to look at the barometer, and 


had seen the mercury still perfectly steady, 


and had come up the companion again, to 
take a last look about me—if I can use such 
a word in reference to such darkness—when 
I thought that the waves, as the Golden 
Mary parted them and shook them off, had 
a hollow sound in them; something that I 
fancied was a rather unusual reverberation. 
I was standing by the quarter-deck rail on 
the starboard side when I called John aft to 


‘me, and bade him listen. He did so with 


the greatest attention. Turning to me he 
then said, ‘‘ Rely upon it, Captain Ravender, 
you have been without rest too long, and 
the novelty is only in the state of your sense 
of hearing.’ I thought so too by that time, 
and I think so now, though I can never 
know for absolute certain in this world, 
whether it was or not. ’ 

When [I left John Steadiman in charge, 
the ship was still going at a great rate 
through the water. The wind still blew 
right astern. Though she was making great 
way, she was under shortened sail, and had 
no more than she could easily carry. All 
was snug, and nothing complained. There 
was a pretty sea running, but not a very 
high sea neither, nor at all a confused one. 

I turned in, as we seamen say, all stand- 
ing. The meaning of that is, I did not 
pull my clothes off—no, not even so much 
as my coat: though I did my shoes, for my 
feet were badly swelled with the deck. 
There was a little swing-lamp alight in my 
cabin. I thought, as I looked at it before 
shutting my eyes, that I was so tired of 
darkness, and troubled by darkness, that I 
could have gone to sleep best in the midst 
of a million of flaming gas-lights. That 
was the last thought I had before I went off, 
except the prevailing thought that I should 
not be able to get to sleep at all. 

I dreamed that I was back at Penrith 
again, and was trying to get round the 
church, which had altered its shape very 
much since I last saw it, and was cloven all 
down the middle of the steeple in a most 
singular manner. Why I wanted to get 
round the church, I don’t know; but I was 
as anxious to do it as if my life depended on 
it. Indeed, I believe it did, in the dream. 
For all that, I could not get round the 
church. I was still trying, when I came 
against it with a violent shock, and was 
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flung out of my cot against the ship’s side. 
Shrieks and a terrific outcry struck me far 
harder than the bruising timbers, and amidst 
sounds of grinding and crashing, and a 
heavy rushing and breaking of water—sounds 
I understood too well—I made my way on 
deck. It was not an easy thing to do, for 
the ship heeled over frightfully, and was 
beating in a furious manner. 

I could not see the men as I went forward, 
but I could hear that they were hauling in 
sail, in disorder. I had my trumpet in my 
hand, and, after directing and encouraging 
them in this till it was done, I hailed first 
John Steadiman, and then my second mate, 
Mr. William Rames. Both answered clearly 
and steadily. Now, I had practised them 
and all my crew, asI have ever made ita 
custom to practise all who sail with me, to 
take certain stations, and wait my orders, in 
case of any unexpected crisis. When my 
voice was heard hailing, and their voices 
were heard answering, I was aware, through 
all the noises of the ship and sea, and all 
the crying of the passengers below, that 
there was a pause. ‘‘Are you ready, 
Rames?’?—‘* Ay, ay, sir!’’—*‘* Then 
light up, for God’s sake! ’’ In a moment 
he and another were burning blue-lights, 
and the ship and all on board seemed to be 
inclosed in a mist of light under a. great 
black dome. 

The light shone up so high that I could 
see the huge Iceberg upon which we had 
struck, cloven at the top and down the 
middle, exactly like Penrith church in my 
dream. At the same moment I could see 
the watch last relieved, crowding up and 
down on deck ; I could see Mrs. Atherfield 
and Miss Coleshaw thrown about on the top 
of the companion as they struggled to bring 
the child up from below ; I could see that 
the masts were going with the shock and the 
beating of the ship ; I could see the fright- 
ful breach stove in on the starboard side, 
half the length of the vessel, and the sheath- 
ing and timbers spirting up; I could see 
that the Cutter was disabled, in a wreck of 
broken fragments; and I could see every 
eye turned upon me. It is my belief that 
if there had been ten thousand eyes there, I 
should have seen them all, with their differ- 
ent looks. And all thisina moment. But 
you must consider what a moment. 

I saw the men, as they looked at me, fall 
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towards their appointed stations, like good 
men and true. If she had not righted, they 
could have done very little there or anywhere 
but die—not that it is little for a man to 
die at his post—I mean they could have done 
nothing to save the passengers and them- 
selves. Happily, however, the violence of 
the shock with which we had so determinedly 
borne down direct on that fatal Iceberg, as 
if it had been our destination instead of our 
destruction, had so smashed and pounded 
the ship that she got off in this same instant, 
and righted. I did not want the carpenter 
to tell me she was filling and going down ; 
Icould see and hear that. I gave Rames 
the word to lower the Long-boat and the 
Surf-boat, and I myself told off the men for 
each duty. Not one hung back, or came 
before the other. I now whispered to John 
Steadiman, ‘‘ John, I stand at the gangway 
here, to see every soul on board safe over 
the side. You shall have the next post of 
honor, and shall be the last but one to leave 
the ship. Bring up the passengers, and 
range them behind me, and put what provi- 
sion and water you can get at, in the boats. 
Cast your eye for’ard, John, and you'll see 
you have not a moment to lose.” 

My noble fellows got the boats over the 
side, as orderly as I ever saw boats lowered 
with any sea running, and, when they were 
launched, two or three of the nearest men in 
them as they held on, rising and falling with 
the swell, called out, looking up at me, 
** Captain Ravender, if any thing goes wrong 
with us and you are saved, remember we 
stood by you! ’’—‘* We'll all stand by one 
another ashore, yet, please God, my lads! ” 
says I. ‘* Hold on bravely, and be tender 
with the women.” 

The women were an example tous. They 
trembled very much, but they were quiet 
and perfectly collected. ‘* Kiss me, Captain 
Rayender,’’ says Mrs. Atherfield, ‘‘ and God 
in heaven bless you, you good man!” 
‘* My dear,’’ says I, ‘* those words are better 
for me than a life-boat.”? I held her child 
in my arms till she was in the boat, and 
then kissed the child and handed her safe 
down. 1 now said to the people in her, 
**You have got your freight, my lads, all 
but me, and I am not coming yet awhile. 
Pull away from the ship, and keep off! ’” 

That was the Long-boat. Old Mr. Rarx 


only passenger who had greatly misbehaved 
since the ship struck. Others had beena 
little wild, which was not to be wondered 
at, and not very blameable; but he had 
made a lamentation and uproar which if was 
dangerous for the people to hear, as there is 
always contagion in weakness and selfish- 
ness. His incessant cry had been that he 
must not be separated from the child, that 
he couldn’t see the child, and that he and 
the child must go together. He had even 
tried to wrest the child out of my arms, that 
he might keep her in his. ‘‘ Mr. Rarx,”’ 
said I to him when it came to that, ‘‘ I have 
@ loaded pistol in my pocket; and if you 
don’t stand out of the gangway, and keep 
perfectly quiet, I shall shoot you through 
the heart, if you have got one.’’ Says he, 
‘*You won’t do murder, Captain Raven- 
der? ’’—** No, sir,”’ says I, ‘* I won’t mur- 
der forty-four people to humor you, but I'll 
shoot you to save them.’’ After that, he 
was quiet, and stood shivering a little way 
off, until I named him to go over the side. 
The Long-boat being cast off, the Surf- 
boat was soon filled. There only remained 
aboard the Golden Mary, John Mullion, the 
man who had kept on burning the blue- 
lights (and who had lighted every new one 
at every old one before it went out, as qui- 
etly as if he had been at an illumination) ; 
John Steadiman, and myself. I hurried 
those two into the Surf-boat, called to them 
to keep off, and waited with a grateful and 
relieved heart for the Long-boat to come and 
take me in, if she could. I looked at my 
watch, and it showed me, by the blue-light, 
ten minutes past two. They lost no time. 
As soon as she was near enough, I swung 
myself into her, and called to the men, 
‘‘ With a will, lads! She’s reeling!’’ We 
were not an inch too far out of the inner 
vortex of her going down, when, by the 


in the bow of the Surf-boat, we saw her 
lurch, and plunge to the bottom head-fore- 
most. The child cried, weeping wildly, ‘*O 
the dear Golden Mary! O look at her! 
Save her! Save the poor Golden Mary!” 
And then the light burnt out, and the black 
dome seemed to come down upon us. 

I suppose, if we had all stood a-top of.a 
mountain, and seen the whole remainder of 
the world sink away from under us, we 
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itary than we did when we knew we were 
alone on the wide ocean, and that the beau- 
tiful ship in ‘which most of us had been se- 
curcly asleep within half an hour was gone 
forever. There was an awful silence in our 
boat, and such a kind of palsy on the row- 
ers and the man at the rudder, that I felt 
they were scarcely keeping her before the 
sea. I spoke out then, and said, ‘ Let 
every one here thank the Lord for our pres- 
ervation!’’ All the voices answered (even 
the child’s),‘* We thank the, Lord!’’ I 
then said the Lord’s Prayer, and all hands 
said it after me, with a solemn murmuring. 
Then I gave the word “ Cheerily, O men, 
Cheerily!’’ and I felt that they were hand- 
ling the boat again asa boat ought to be 
handled. 

The Surf-boat now burnt another blue- 
light to show us where they were, and we 
made for her, and laid ourselves as nearly 
alongside of her as we dared. I had always 
kept my boats with a coil or two of good 
stout stuff in each of them, so both boats 
had a rope athand. We made a shift, with 
much labor and trouble, to get near 
enough to one another to divide the blue- 
lights (they were no use after that night, for 
the sea-water soon got at them), and to geta 
tow-rope out between us. All night long we 
kept together, sometimes obliged to cast: off 
the rope, and sometimes getting it out again, 
and all of us wearying for the morning— 
which appeared so long in coming that old 
Mr. Rarx screamed out, in spite of his fears 
of me, ‘*The world is drawing to an end, 
and the sun will never rise any more! ”’ 

When the day broke, I found that we 
were all huddled together in a miserable 
manner. We were deep in the water; be- 
ing, as I found on mustering, thirty-one in 
number, or at least six toomany. In the 
Surf-hoat they were fourteen in number, be- 
ing at least four too many. The first thing 
I did, was to get myself passed to the rudder 
—which I took from that time—and to get 
Mrs. Atherfield, her child, and Miss Cole- 
shaw, passed on to sit next me. As to old 
Mr. Rarx, I put him in the bow, as far from 
usas I could. And I put some of the best 
men near us, in order that if I should drop, 
there might be a skilful hand ready to take 
the helm. ; 

The sea moderating as the sun came up, 
though the sky was cloudy and wild, we 





spoke the other boat, to know what stores 
they had, and to overhaul what we had. I 
had a compass in my pocket, a small tele- 
scope, a double-barrelled pistol, a knife, and 
a fire-box and matches. Most of my men 
had knives, and some had a little tobacco: 
some, a pipe as well. We had a mug among 
us, and an iron-spoon. As to provisions, 
there were in my boat two bags of biscuit, 
one piece of raw beef, one piece of raw pork, 
a bag of coffee, roasted but not ground 
(thrown in, I imagine, by mistake, for some- 
thing else), two small casks of water, and 
about half-a-gallon of rum in a keg. The 
Surf-boat, having rather more rum than we, 
and fewer to drink it, gave us, as I esti- 
mated, another quart into our keg. In re- 
turn, we gave them three double-handfuls of 
coffee, tied up in a piece of a handkerchief ; 
they reported that they had aboard, besides, 
a bag of biscuit, a piece of beef, a small 
cask of water, a small box of lemons, anda 
Dutch cheese. It took a long time to make 
these exchanges, and they were not made 
without risk to both parties; the sea run- 
ning quite high enough to make our ap- 
proaching near to one another very hazardous. 
In the bundle with the coffee, I conveyed to 
John Steadiman (who had a ship’s compass 
with him), a paper written in pencil, and 
torn from my pocket-book, containing the 
course I meant to steer, in the hope of mak- 
ing land, or being picked up by some vessel 
—I say in the hope, though I had little hope 
of either deliverance. I then sang out to 
him, so as all might hear, that if we two 
boats could live or die together, we would; 
but that, if we should be parted by the 
weather, and join company no more, they 
should have our prayers and blessings, and 
we asked for theirs. We then gave them 
three cheers, which they returned, and I saw 
the men’s heads droop in both boats as they 
fell to their oars again. 

These arrangements had occupied the 
general attention advantageously for all, 
though (as I expressed in the last sentence) 
they ended in a sorrowful feeling. I now 
said a few words to my fellow-voyagers on 
the subject of the small stock of food on 
which our lives depended if they were pre- 
served from the great deep, and on the rigid 
necessity of our eking it out in the most 
frugal manner. ,One and all replied that 
whatever allowance I thought best to lay 
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down should be strictly kept to. We made 
a pair of scales out of a thin scrap of iron- 
plating and some twine, and I got together 
for weights such of the heaviest buttons 
among us as I calculated made up some 
fraction over two ounces. This was the 
allowance of solid food served out once a- 
day to each, from that time to the end; 
with the addition of a coffee-berry, or some- 
times half a one, when the weather was very 
fair, for breakfast. We had nothing else 
whatever, but half a pint of water each per 
day, and sometimes, when we were coldest 
and weakest, a teaspoonful of rum each, 
served outasadram. I know how learnedly 
it can be shown that rum is poison, but I 
also know that in this case, as in all similar 
cases I have ever read of—which are 
numerous—no words can express the comfort 
and support derived from it. ~ Nor have I 
the least doubt that it saved the lives of far 
more than half our number. Having men- 
tioned half a pint of water as our daily 
allowance, I ought to observe that sometimes 
we had less, and sometimes we had more; 
for much rain fell, and we caught it in a 
canvas stretched for the purpose. 

Thus, at that tempestuous time of the 
year, and in that tempestuous part of the 
world, we shipwrecked people rose and fell 
with the waves. It is not my intention to 
relate (if I can avoid it), such circumstances 
appertaining to our doleful condition as have 
been better told in many other narratives of 
the kind than I can be expected to tell them. 
I will only note, in so many passing words, 
that, day after day and night after night, we 
received the sea upon our backs to prevent it 
from swamping the boat; that one party 
was always kept baling, and that every hat 
and cap among ussoon got worn out, though 
patched up fifty times, as the only vessels we 
had for that service ; that another party lay 
down in the bottom of the boat, while a 
third rowed ; and that we were soon all in 
boils and blisteré and rags. 

The other boat was a source of such 
attxious interest to all of us that I used to 
wonder whether, if we were saved, the time 
could ever come when the survivors in this 
boat of ours could be at all indifferent to the 
fortunes of the survivors in that. We got 
out a tow-rope whenever the weather per- 
mitted, but that did not often happen, and 
how we two parties kept within the same 
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horizon, as we did, He, who mercifully 
permitted it to be so for our consolation, 
only knows. I never shall forget the looks 
with which, when the morning light came, 
we used to gaze about us over the stormy 
waters, for the other boat. We once parted 
company for seventy-two hours, and we 
believed them to have gone down, as they 
did us. The joy on both sides, when we 
came within view of one another again, had 
something in a manner Divine in it; each 
was 80 forgetful of individual suffering, in 
tears of delight and sympathy for the people 
in the other boat. 

I have been wanting to get round to the 
individual or personal part of my subject, as 
T call it, and the foregoing incident puts me 
in the right way. The patience and good 
disposition aboard of us was wonderful. I 
was not surprised by it in the women; for 
all men born of women know what great 
qualities they will show when men will fail ; 
but I own I was a little surprised by it in 
some of the men. Among one-and-thirty 
people assembled at the best of times, there 
will usually, I should say, be two or three 
uncertain tempers. I knew that I had more 
than one rough temper with me among my 
own people, for I had chosen those for the 
Long-boat that I might have them under my 
eye. -But they softened under their misery, 
and were as considerate of the ladies, and as 
compassionate of the child, as the best 
among us, or among men—they could not - 
have been more so. I heard scarcely any 
complaining. The party lying down would 
moan a good deal in their sleep, and I would 
often notice a man—not always the same 
man, it is to be understood, but nearly all 
of them at one time or other—sitting 
moaning at his oar, or in his place, as he 
looked mistily over the sea. When it hap- 
pened to be long before I could catch his eye, 
he would go on moaning all the time in the 
dismallest manner ; but, when our looks met, 
he would brighten and leave off. I almost 
always got the impression that he did not 
know what sound he had been making, but 
that he thought he had been humming a 
tune. 

Our sufferings from cold and wet were far 
greater than our sufferings from hunger. 
We managed to keep the child warm; but I 
doubt if any one else among us ever was 
warm for five minutes together; and the 
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shivering, and the chattering of teeth, were 


sad to hear. _ The child cried a little at first 
for her lost playfellow, The Golden Mary ; 
but hardly ever whimpered afterwards ; and 
when the state of the weather made it pos- 
sible, she used now and then to be held up in 
the arms of some of us, to look over the sea 
for John Steadiman’s boat. I see the golden 
hair and the innocent face now, between me 
and the driving clouds, like an Angel going 
to fly away. 

It had happened on thé second day, to- 
wards night, that Mrs. Atherfield, in getting 
little Lucy to sleep, sang her a song. She 
had a soft, melodious voice, and, when she 
had finished it, our people up and begged 
for another. She sang them another, and 
after it had fallen dark ended with the Even- 
ing Hymn From that time, whenever any 
thing could be heard above thesea and wind, 
and while she had any voice left, nothing 
would serve the people but that she should 
sing at sunset. She always did, and always 
ended with the Evening Hymn. We mostly 
took up the last line, and shed tears when it 
was done, but not miserably. We had a 
prayer night and morning, also, when the 
weather allowed of it. 

Twelve nights and eleven days we had 
been driving in the boat, when old Mr. Rarx 
began to be delirious, and to cry out to me 
to throw the gold overboard or it would sink 
us, and we should all be lost. For days past 
the child had been declining, and that was 
the great cause of his wildness. He had 
been over and over again shrieking out to me 
to give her all the remaining meat, to give 
her all the remaining rum, to save her at 
any cost, or we should all be ruined. At 
this time, she lay in her mother’s arms at 
my feet. Oneof her little hands was almost 
always creeping about her mother’s neck or 
chin. I had watched the wasting of the 
little hand, and I knew it was nearly over. 

The old man’s cries were so discordant 
with the mother’s love and submission, that 
I called out to him in an angry voice, unless 
he held his peace on the instant, I would 
order him to be knocked on the head and 
thrown overboard. He was mute then, until 
the child died, very peacefully, an hour af- 
terwards: which was known to all in the 
boat by the mother’s breaking out into lam- 
entations for the first time since the wreck— 
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for she had great fortitude and constancy, 
though she was a gentle little woman. Old 
Mr. Rarx then became quite ungovernable, 
tearing what rags he had on him, raging in 
imprecations, and calling to me that if I had 
thrown the gold overboard (always the gold 
with him!) I might have saved the child. 
‘And now,’’ says he, in a terrible voice, 
‘‘ we shall founder, and all go to the Devil, 
for our sins will sink us, when we have no 
innocent child to bear us up!”’ We so dis- 
covered with amazement, that this old wretch 
had only cared for the life of the pretty 
little creature dear to all of us, because of 
the influence he superstitiously hoped she 
might have in preserving him! Altogether 
it was too much for the smith or armorer, 
who was sitting next the old man, to bear. 
He took him by the throat and rolled him 
under the thwarts, where he lay still enough 
for hours afterwards. 

All that thirteenth night, Miss Coleshaw, 
lying across my knees asI kept the helm, 
comforted and supported the poor mother. 
Her child, covered with a pea-jacket of mine, 
lay in her lap. It troubled me all night to 
think that there was no Prayer-Book among 
us, and that I could remember but very few 
of the exact words of the burial service. 
When I stood up at broad day, all ‘knew 
what was going to be done, and I noticed 
that my poor fellows made the motion of 
uncovering their heads, though their heads 
had been stark bare to the sky and sea for 
many a weary hour. There was a long 
heavy swell on, but otherwise it was a fair 
morning, and there were broad fields of sun- 
light on the waves in the east. I said no 
more than this: ‘‘ I'am the Resurrection 
and the Life, saith the Lord. He raised 
the daughter of Jairus the ruler, and said 
she was not dead but slept. *He raised the 
widow’s son. He arose himself, and was 
seen of many. He loved little children, 
saying, Suffer them to come unto me and 
rebuke them not, for of such is the kingdom 
of Heaven. In His name, my friends, and 
committed to His merciful goodness!” 
With those words I laid my rough face 
softly on the placid little forehead, and 
buried the Golden Lucy in the grave of the 
Golden Mary. 

Having had it on my mind to relate the 
end of this dear little child. I have omitted 
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something from its exact place, which I will 
supply here. It will come quite as well here 
as anywhere else. 

Foreseeing that if the boat lived through 
the stormy weather, the time must come, and 
soon come, when we should have absolutely 
no morsel. to eat, I had one momentous 
point often in my thoughts. Although I 
had, years before that, fully satisfied myself 
that the instances in which human beings in 
the last distress have fed upon each other 
are exceedingly few, and have very seldom 
indeed (if ever) occurred when the people in 
distress, however dreadful their extremity, 
have been accustomed to moderate forbear- 
ance and resteaint—I say, though I had 
long before quite satisfied my mind on this 
topic, I felt doubtful whether there might 
not have been in former cases some harm 
and danger from keeping it out of sight and 
pretending not to think of it. I felt doubt- 
ful whether some minds, growing weak with 
fasting and exposure, and having such a 
terrific idea to dwell upon in secret, might 
not magnify it until it got to have an awful 
attraction about it. This was not a new 
thought of mine, for it had grown out of 
my reading. However, it came over me 
stronger than it had ever done before—as it 
had reason for doing—in the boat, and on 
the fourth day I decided that I would bring 
out into the light that unformed fear which 
must have been more or less darkly in every 
brain among us. Therefore, as a means of 
beguiling the time and inspiring hope, I 
gave them the best summary in my power 
of Bligh’s voyage of more than three thou- 
sand miles, inan open boat, after the Mutiny 
of the Bounty, and of the wonderful preser- 
vation of that boat’s crew. They listened 
throughout with great interest, and I con- 
cluded by telling them, that, in my opinion, 
the happiest circumstance in the whole 
narrative was, that Bligh, who was no deli- 
cate man either, had solemnly placed it on 
record therein that he was sure and certain 
that, under no conceivable circumstances 
whatever, would that emaciated party, who 
had gone through all the pains of famine, 
have preyed on one another. I cannot de- 
scribe the visible relief which this spread 
through the boat, and how the tears stood 
in every eye. From that time I was as well 
convinced as Bligh himself that there was no 
danger, and that this phantom, at any rate, 
did not haunt us. 


Now, it was a part of Bligh’s experience 
that when the people in his’ boat were most 
cast down, nothing did them so much good 
as hearing a story told by one of their 
number. When I mentioned that, I saw 
that it struck the general attention as much 
as it did my own, for I had not thought of 
it until I came to itin my summary. This 
was on the day after Mrs. Atherfield first 
sang to us. I proposed that, whenever the 
weather would permit, we should have a 
story two hours after dinner (I always issued 
the allowance I have mentioned, at one 
o’clock, and called it by that name), as well 
as our song at sunset. The proposal was 
received with a cheerful satisfaction that 
warmed my heart within me; and I do not 
say too much when I say that those two 
periods in the four-and-twenty hours were 
expected with positive pleasure, and were 
really enjoyed, by all hands. Spectresas we 
soon were in our bodily wasting, our imagin- 
ations did not perish like the gross flesh upon 
our bones. Music and Adventure, two of 
the great gifts of Providence to mankind, 
could charm us long after that was lost. 

The wind was almost always against us 
after the second day; and ‘for many days 
together we could not nearly hold our own. 
We had all varieties of bad weather. We 
had rain, hail, snow, wind, mist, thunder 
and lightning. Still the boatslived through 
the heavy seas, and still we perishing people 
rose and fell with the great waves. 

Sixteen nights and fifteen days, twenty 
nights and nineteen days, twenty-four nights 
and twenty-three days. So the time went 
on. Disheartening as I knew that our 
progress, or want of progress, must be, I 
never deceived them as to my calculations of 
it. In the first place, I felt that we were 
all too near eternity for deceit; in the 
second place, I knew that if I failed, or died, 
the man who followed me must have a 
knowledge of the true state of things to 
begin upon. When I told them at noon, 
what I reckoned wo had made or lost, they 
generally received what I said, in a tranquil 
and resigned manner, and always gratefully 
towards me. It was not unusual at any 
time of the day for some one to burst out 
weeping loudly without any new cause, and, 
when the burst was over, to calm down'a 
little better than before. I had seen exactly 





the same thing in a house of mourning. 
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During the whole of this time, old Mr. 
Rarx had had his fits of calling out to me to 
throw the gold (always the gold !) overboard, 
and of heaping violent reproaches upon me 
for not having saved the child; but, now, 
the food being all gone, and I having nothing 
left to serve out but a bit of coffee-berry 
now and then, he began to be too weak to do 
this, and consequently fell silent. Mrs. 
Atherfield and Miss Coleshaw generally lay, 
each with an arm across one of my knees, 
and her head upon it. They never com- 
plained at all. Up to the time of her child’s 
death, Mrs. Atherfield had bound up her own 
beautiful hair every day; and I took par- 
ticular notice that this was always before 
she sang her song at night, when every one 
looked at her. But she never did it after 
the loss of her darling ; and it would have 
been now all tangled with dirt and wet, but 
that Miss Coleshaw was careful of it long 
after she was herself, and would sometimes 
smoothe it down with her weak thin hands. 

We were past mustering a story now ; but, 
one day, at about this period, I reverted to 
the superstition of old Mr. Rarx, concerning 
the Golden Lucy, and told them that nothing 
vanished from the eye of God, though much 
might pass away from the eyes of men. 
“‘We were all of us,’’ says I, ‘children 
once ;.and our baby feet have strolled in 
green woods ashore; and our baby hands 
have gathered flowers in gardens, where the 
birds were singing. The children that we 
were, are not lost to the great knowledge of 
our Creator. Those innocent creatures will 
appear with us before Him, and plead for 
us. What we were in the best time of our 
generous youth will arise and go with us too. 
The purest part of our lives will not desert 
us at the pass to which all of us here present 
are gliding. What we were then, will be 
as much in existence before Him, as what we 
are now.”’ They were no less comforted by 
this consideration, than I was myself; and 
Miss Coleshaw, drawing my ear nearer to 
her lips, said, ‘‘ Captain Ravender, I was on 
my way to marry a disgraced and broken 
man, whom I dearly loved when he was 
honorable and good. Your words seem to 


have come out of my own poor heart.’’ She 
pressed my hand upon it, smiling. 
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Twenty-seven nights and twenty-six days. 
We were in no want of rain-water, but we 
had nothing else. And yet, even now, I 
never turned my eyes upon a waking face 
but it tried to brighten before mine. 0! 
what a thing it is, ina time of danger, and 
in the presence of death, the shining of a 
face upon a face! I have heard it broached 
that orders should be given in great new 
ships by electric telegraph. I admire ma- 
chinery as much as any man, and am as 
thankful to it as any man can be for what 
it does for us. But it will never be a sub- 
stitute for the face of a man, with his soul 
in it, encouraging another man to be brave 
and true. Never try it for that. It will 
break down like a straw. 

I now began to remark certain changes in 
myself which I did not like. They caused 
me much disquiet. I often saw the Golden 
Lucy in the air above the boat. I often saw 
her I have spoken of before, sitting beside 
me. I saw the Golden Mary go down as she 
really had gone down, twenty times in a day. 
And yet the sea was mostly, to my thinking, 
not sea neither, but moving country and 
extraordinary mountainous regions, the like 
of which have never been beheld. I felt it 
time to leave my last words regarding John 
Steadiman, in case any lips should last out 
to repeat them to any living ears. I said 
that John had told me (as he had on deck) 
that he had sung out ‘ Breakers ahead! ”’ 
the instant they were audible, and had tried 
to wear ship, but she struck before it could 
be done. (His cry, I dare say, had made 
my dream.) I said that the circumstances 
were altogether without warning and out of 
any course that could have been guarded 
against; that the same loss would have 
happened if I had been in charge; and that 
John was not to blame, but from first to last 
had done his duty nobly, like the man he 
was. I tried to write it down in my pocket- 
book, but could make no words, though I 
knew what the words were that I wanted to 
make. When it had come to that, her 
hands—though she was dead so long—laid 
me down gently in the bottom of the boat, 
and she and the Golden Lucy swung me to 
sleep. 
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All that follows was written by John Steadiman, chief mate: 


On the twenty-sixth day after the foun- 
dering of the Golden Mary at sea, I, John 
Steadiman, was sitting in my place in the 
stern-sheets of the Surf-boat, with just sense 
enough left in me to steer—that is to say, 
with my eyes strained, wide awake, over the 
bows of the boat, and my brains fast asleep 
and dreaming—when I was roused upon a 
sudden by our second mate, Mr. William 
Rames. 

‘‘ Let me take a spell in your place,”’ says 
he. ‘* And look you out for the Long-boat, 
astern. The last time she rose on the crest 
of a wave, I thought I made out a signal 
flying aboard her.”’ 

We shifted our places, clumsily and 
slowly enough, for we were both of us weak 
and dazed with wet, cold, and hunger. I 
waited some time, watching the heavy roll- 
ers astern, before the Long-boat rose a-top 
of onc of them at the same time with us. 
At last, she was heaved up fora moment 
well in view, and there, sure enough, was 
the signal flying aboard of her—a strip of 
rag of some sort, rigged to an oar, and 
hoisted in her bows. 

‘‘ What does it mean?” says Rames to 
me in a quavering, trembling sort of voice. 
“Do they signal a sail in sight? ”’ 

‘‘Hush, for God’s sake!” says I, clap- 
ping my hand over his mouth. ‘ Don’t let 
the people hear you. They’ll all go mad to- 
gether if we mislead them about that signal. 
Wait a bit, till I have another look at it.” 

I held on by him, for he had set me all of 
a tremble with his notion of a sail in sight, 
and watched for the Long-boat again. Up 
she rose on the top of another roller. I 
made out the signal clearly, that second 
time, and saw that it was rigged half-mast 
high. 

‘“‘Rames,”’ says I, ‘it’s a signal of dis- 
tress. Pass the word forward to keep her 
before the sea, and no more. We must get 
the Long-boat within hailing distance of us, 
as soon as possible.’’ 

I dropped down into my old place at the 
tiller without another word—for the thought 
went through me like a knife that something 
had happened to Captain Ravender. I 
should consider myself unworthy to write 
another line of this statement, if I had not 
made up my mind to speak the truth, the 
whole truth, and nothing but the truth— 





and I must, therefore, confess plainly that 
now, for the first time, my heart sank within 
me. This weakness on my part was pro- 
duced, in some degree, as I take it, by the 
exhausting effects of previous anxiety and 
grief. 

Our provisions—if I may give that name 
to what we had left—were reduced to the 
rind of one lemon, and about a couple of 
handsfull of coffee-berries. Besides these 
great distresses, caused by the death, the 
danger, and the suffering among my crew 
and passengers, I had had a little distress of 
my own to shake mestill more, in the death of 
the child whom I had got to be very fond of 
on the voyage out—so fond that I was se- 
cretly a little jealous of her being taken in 
the Long-boat instead of mine when the ship 
foundered. It used to be a great comfort 
to me, and I think to those with me also, 
after we had seen the last of the Golden 
Mary, to see the Golden Lucy held up by 
the men in the Long-boat, when the weather 
allowed it, as the best and brightest sight 
they had toshow. She looked, at the dis- 
tance we saw her from, almost like a little 
white bird in the air. To miss her for the 
first time, when the weather lulled a, little 
again, and we all looked out for our white 
bird and looked in vain, was a sore’ disap- 
pointment. To.see the men’s heads bowed 
down, and the captain’s hand pointing into 
the sea when we hailed the Long-boat, a 
few days after, gave me as heavy a shock 
and as sharp a pang of heartache to bear as 
ever I remember suffering in all my life. I 
only mention these things to show that if 
I did give way a little at first, under the 
dread that our captain was lost to us, it was 
not without having been a good deal shaken 
beforehand by more trials of one sort or 
another than often fall to one man’s share. 

I had got over the choking in my throat 
with the help of a drop of water, and had 
steadied my mind again so as to be prepared 
against the worst, when I heard the hail, 
(Lord help the poor fellows, how weak it 
sounded !) 

‘‘ Surf-boat, ahoy ! ”’ 

I.looked up, and there were our compan- 
ions in misfortune tossing abreast of us ; not 
so near that we could make out the features 
of any of them, but near enough, with some 
exertion for people in our condition, to make 
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their voices heard in the intervals when the 
wind was weakest. 

I answered the hail, and waited a bit, and 
heard nothing, and then sung out the cap- 
tain’s name. The voice that replied did not 
sound like his; the words that reached us 
were : 

‘* Chief-mate wanted on board ! ”’ 

Every man of my crew knew what that 
meant as well asI did. As second officer in 
command, there could be but one reason for 
wanting me on board the Long-boat. A 
groan went all round us, and my men looked 
darkly in each other’s faces, and whispered 
under their breaths : 

‘¢ The captain is dead ! ”” 

I commanded them to be silent, and not 
to make too sure of bad news, at such a 
pass as things had now come to with us. 
Then, hailing the Long-boat, I signified that 
I was ready to go on board when the weather 
would let me—stopped a bit to draw a good 
long breath—and then called out as loud as 
lL could the dreadful question— ; 

“Is the captain dead? ’”’ 

The black figures of three or four men in 
the after-part of the Long-boat all stooped 
down together as my voice reached them. 
They were lost to view for about a minute, 
then appeared again—one man among them 
was held up on his feet by the rest, and he 
hailed back the blessed words (a very faint 
hope went a very long way. with people in 
our desperate situation) : 

** Not yet!” 

The relief felt by me, and by all with me, 
when we knew that our captain, though un- 
fitted for duty, was not lost to us, it is not 
in words—at least, not in such words as a 
. man like me can command—to express. I 
did my best to cheer the men by telling 
them what a good sign it was that. we were 
not as badly off yet as we had feared ; and 
then communicated what instructions I had 
to give, to William Rames, who was to be 
left in command in my place when I took 
charge of the Long-boat. After that, there 
was nothing to be done, but to wait for the 
chance of the wind dropping at sunset, and 
the sea going down afterwards, so as to enable 
our weak crews to lay the two boats along- 
side of eaeh other, without undue risk—or, 
to put it plainer, without saddling ourselves 
with the necessity for any extraordinary ex- 
ertion of strength or skill. Both the one 
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and the other had now been starved out of 
us for days and days together. 

At sunset the wind suddenly dropped, but 
the sea, which had been running-high for so 
long a time past, took hours after that be- 
fore it showed any signs of getting to rest. 
The moon was shining, the sky was wonder- 
fully clear,and it could not have been, ac- 
cording to my calculations, far off midnight, 
when the long, slow, regular swell of the 
calming ocean fairly set in, and I took the 
responsibility of lessening the distance be- 
tween the Long-boat and ourselves. 

It was, I dare say, a delusion of mine ; but 
I thought I had never seen the moon shine 
so white and ghastly anywhere, either at sea 
or on land, as she shone that night while we 
were approaching our companions in misery. 
When there was not much more than a 
boat’s length between us, and the whitelight 
streamed cold and clear over all our faces, 
both crews rested on their oars with one 
great shudder, and stared over the gunwale 
of either boat, panic-stricken at the first sight 
of each other. 

‘¢ Any lives lost among you? ”’ I asked, in 
the midst of that frightful silence. 

The men in the Long-boat huddled to- 
gether like sheep at the sound of my voice. 

‘None yet, but the child, thanks be to 
God ! ’? answered one among them. 

And at the sound of his voice, all my men 
shrank together like the men in the Long- 
boat. I was afraid to let the horror pro- 
duced by our first meeting at close quarters 
after the dreadful changes that wet, cold, 
and famine had produced, last one moment 
longer than could be helped; so, without 
giving time for any more questions and an- 
swers, I commanded the men to lay the two 
boats alongside of each other. When I rose 
up and committed the tiller to the hands of 
Rames, all my poor fellows raised their 
white faces imploringly to mine. ‘ Don’t 
leave us, sir,” they said, ‘‘ don’t leave us.”’ 
‘T leave you,”’ says I, ‘* under the command 
and the guidance of Mr. William Rames, as 
good a sailor as I am, and as trusty and kind 
a man as ever stepped. Do your duty by 
him, as you have done it by me; and, re- 
member, to the last, that while there is life 
there is hope. God bless and help you all! ”” 
With those words, I collected what strength 
I had left, caught at two arms that were 
held out to me, and so got from the stern- 
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sheets of one boat into the stern-sheets of 
the other. 

‘¢ Mind where you step, sir,’’ whispered 
one of the men who had helped me into the 
Long-boat. I looked down as he spoke. 
Three figures were huddled up below me, 
with the moonshine falling on them in rag- 
ged streaks through the gaps Wetween the 
men standing or ‘sitting above them. The 
first face I made out was the face of Miss 
Coleshaw ; her eyes were wide open, and 
fixed on me. She seemed still to keep her 
senses, and, by the alternate parting and 
closing of her lips, to be trying to speak, 
but I could not hear that she uttered a single 
word. On her shoulder rested the head of 
Mrs. Atherfield. The mother of our poor 
little Golden Lucy must, I think, have been 
dreaming of the child she had lost; for 
there was a faint smile just ruffling the white 
stillness of her face, when I first saw it 
turned upward, with peaceful closed eyes, 
towards the heavens. From her, I looked 
down a little, and there, with his head on 
her lap, and with one of her hands resting 
tenderly on his cheek—there lay the Cap- 
tain, to whose help and guidance, up to this 
miserable time, we had never looked in vain, 
—there, worn out at last in our service, and 
for our sakes, lay the best and bravest man 
of all our company. I stole my .hand in 
gently through his clothes and laid it on his 
heart, and felt a little feeble warmth over it, 
though my cold, dulled touch could not de- 
tect even the faintest beating. The two men 
in the stern-sheets with me, noticing what I 
was doing—knowing I loved him like a 
brother—and seeing, I suppose, more dis- 
tress in my face than I myself was conscious 
of its showing, lost command over them- 
selves altogether, and burst into a piteous 
moaning, sobbing lamentation over him. 
One of the two drew aside a jacket from his 
feet, and showed me that they were hare, 
except where a wet, ragged strip of stocking 
still clung to one of them. When the ship 
struck the Iceberg, he had run on deck, 
leaving his shoes in his cabin. All through 
the voyage in the boat his feet had been un- 
protected ; and not a soul had discovered it 
until he dropped! As long as he could keep 
his eyes open, the very look of them had 
cheered the men, and comforted and upheld 
the women. Not one living creature in the 
boat, with any sense about him, but had 
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felt the good influence of that brave man in 
one way oranother. Not one but had heard 
him, over and over again, give the credit to 
others which was due only to himself; 
praising this man for patience, and thank- 
ing that man for help, when the patience 
and the help had really and truly, as to the 
best part of both, come only from him. All 
this, and much more, I heard pouring con- 
fusedly from the men’s lips while they 
crouched down, sobbing and crying over 
their commander, and wrapping the jacket as 
warmly and tenderly as they could over his 
cold feet. It went to my heart to check 
them ; but I knew that if this lamenting 
spirit spread any further, all chance of 
keeping alight any last sparks of hope and 
resolution among the boat’s company would 
be lost forever. Accordingly I sent them 
to their places, spoke a few encouraging 
words to the men forward, promising to serve 
out, when the morning came, as much as I 
dared of any eatable thing left in the lock- 
ers; called to Rames, in my old boat, to 
keep as near us as he safely could; drew 
the garments and coverings of the two poor 
suffering women more closely about them ; 
and, with a secret prayer to be directed for 
the best in bearing the awful responsibility 
now laid on my shoulders, took my Cap- 
tain’s vacant place at the helm of the Long- 
boat. 

This, as well asI can tell it, is the full 
and true account of how I came to be placed 
in charge of the lost passengers and crew of 
The Golden Mary, on the morning of the 
twenty-seventh day after the ship struck the 
Iceberg, and foundered at sea. 

Before I go on to relate what happened 
after the two boats were under my command, 
I will stop a little here, for the purpose of 
adding some pages of writing to the present 
narrative, without which it would not be, in 
my humble estimation, complete. I allude 
to some little record of the means by which 
—before famine and suffering dulled our ears 
and silenced our tongues—we shortened the 
weary hours, and helped each other to forget, 
for a while, the dangers that encompassed us. 
The stories to which Captain Ravender has 
referred, as having been related by the people 
in his boat, were matched by other stories, 
related by the people in my boat; and, in 
both cases, as I well know, the good effect 





of our following, in this matter, the example 
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of Bligh and his men, when they were 
adrift like us, was of unspeakable impor- 
tance in keeping up our spirits, and, by ¢on- 
sequence, in giving us the courage which 
was necessary, under Providence, to the 
preservation of our lives. I shall therefore 





ask permission, before proceeding to the 


account of our Deliverance, to reproduce in 
this place three or four of the most note. 
worthy of the stories which circulated among 
us. Some, I give from my remembrance; 
some, which I did not hear, from the re- 
membrance of others. 


THE BEGUILEMENT IN THE BOATS. 


I comz From AsHprooxe. (It was the 
Armorer who spun this yarn.) Dear me! 
how many years back is that? Twenty 
years ago it must be now—long before I ever 
thought of going to sea—before I let ram- 
bling notions get into my head—when I used 
to walk up the street, singing, and thinking 
of the time when I should. come to have a 
forge of my own. 

It was a pretty sight to look down Ash- 
brooke, especially on a fine summer’s day, 
‘when the sun was out. Why, I’ve been 
told painters would come from miles off, 
purposely to put it down on paper, and you’d 
see them at turnings of the road, and under 
trees, working away like bees. And no 
wonder ; for I have seen pictures enough in 
my day, but none to go near that. I’ve 
often wished I could handle a brush like 
some of those people—just enough, you 
know, to make-a little picture of it for my- 
self, to bring about with me, and hang up 
over my hammock. For that matter, 1 am 
looking at it this moment, standing, as it 
might be, at the corner of the road, looking 
down the slope. There was the old church, 
just here on the right, with a slanting roof 
running to the ground, almost. You might 
walk round it for a month and not see a 
bare stone, the moss grew so thick all over 
it. It was very pleasant of Sundays, stand- 
ing by and seeing the village folk trooping 
out of the porch, and hearing the organ- 
music playing away inside! Then, going 
down the hill, a little farther on, you met 
queer, old-fashioned houses, with great 
shingle roofs. Beyond that, again, was a 
puzzling bit of building, like the half of a 
church-window, standing up quite stiff by 
itself. They used to say there had once 
been an abbey or nunnery in these parts, 
full of clergymen and clergywomen, in the 
old papist times, of course ; and there were 
little bits of it sticking up all over the place. 
Then more old houses (how the moss did 
grow, to be sure!) until you passed by the 


Joyful Heart Inn, where every traveller 
pulled up to. refresh himself and his nag. 
Many is the pleasant hour I’ve spent in the 
Joyful Heart, sitting in the cool porch with 
the ivy hanging down overhead, or by the 
great fireplace in the sanded kitchen. 

There was a sort of open place in front of 
the Joyful Heart, with a market-cross in the 
middle, and a spring where the young 
women used to come for water, and stand 
talking there, telling each other the news. 
The painters used to put them down, too— 
spring and all; and I don’t wonder at their 
fancying them. For, when I was sitting 
that way in the porch, looking out at them, 
the red petticoats, and the queer jars, and 
the old cross,’and the sun going down be- 
hind, made a kind of picture very pretty to 
look at. I’ve seen the same of it many a 
time in some of those places about the 
Spanish main, when the foreign women stood 
round about and carried their jars in the 
same fashion. Only there was no Joyful 
Heart. I always missed the Joyful Heart in 
such places. Neither was there thé Great 
Forge just over the way, facing the Joyful 
Heart. I must put in a word here about 
the Forge, though I have been a long time 
coming round to the point. 

I never saw such a forge as that—never ! 
It must have been another bit of the old 
Abbey—the great gate, most likely, for it 
was nothing but a huge, wide archway. 
Very handsomely worked, though, and 
covered with moss like the rest. There was 
a little stone hutch at the top, that looked 
like a belfry. The bell was gone long ago, 
of course, but the rings were there, and the 
stauncheons, all soundly made—good work 
as I could have turned out myself. Some 
one had run up a bit of building at the back, 
which kept out the wind and made all snug, 
and there you had as handsome a forge as I 
ever Came across. 

It was kept by a young man of the name 





of Whichelo—Will Whichelo. But he had 
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another name besides that, and I think a 
better one. If you were to go askin 


why, you would come back about:as wise as 
you went : unless, indeed, you chanced upon 
the minister or the schoolmaster. No; but 
because he'was always seen hard at his work, 
swinging his hammer with good-will, and 
stepping back at every stroke to get a better 
sweep—because he laid his whole soul to the 
business—the Ashbrooke folk christened him 
Ding Dong Will. He was always singing 
andat his work. Many a nice young woman 
of the village would have been glad if Ding 
Dong Will had looked her way. But he 
never took heed of any of them, or was more 
than civil and gentle with them. 

‘‘ Look ye,” he would say, leaning on his 
great hammer, ‘‘ are they the creatures for 
handling cold iron, or lifting the sledge? 
No, no!’’ and would take up his favorite 
stave of Hammer and anvil! hammer and 
anvil! lads, yoho! . 

I was but a youngster at that time, bu 
had a great hankering after the iron business. 
I would be nothing else, I told my father, 
who wanted to send me up to London to 
learn accounts. 
down there, and would stay half the day, 
leaning against the arch and watching the 
forging. Coming along of a night, I used 
to get quite cheerful when I saw the blaze 
of the furnace, and the clinking of the iron 
was the finest music for me I ever heard— 
finer than the organ tunes even. Sometimes 
a dusty rider would come galloping in, and 
pull up sharp at the Forge; he had cast a 


shoe on theroad, and Ding Dong Will would f 


come out and take the horse’s measure. 
Then the village folk would get standing 
round, in twos and threes, all of them eye- 
ing over the horse and the rider, too. Then 
he would get upon his nag once more, and 
the little crowd would open, and he ride 
away harder than he came, Ding Dong Will, 
with his hammer over. his shoulder, looking 
after him till he got to the turn of the hill. 
At last my father came round and gave up 
making me a clerk—it would never have 
done—and Ding Dong Will, who had a lik- 
ing for me, agreed to take me at the Forge. 
T soon got to use the big sledge fairly enough 
—nothing, of course, to Ding Dong Will; 
and so we worked away from morning till 
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I was always dropping’ 


night, like two Jolly Millers: There was: 


g | fine. music at the Forge, when the two of us 
through the village for one Will Whichelo, 


were at it. 

Ding Dong Will never went to the Joyful 
Heart; he said he had no time to be idle; 
but I went pretty often—that is, when the 
day was done and work over—just to havea 
talk in the cool porch, and hear what com- 
pany was in the house. For, Miss Arthur— 
Mary Arthur—she that used to sit in the 
parlor and manage the house, was never 
very stand-off tome. But she had a reason 
of her own for that, as you will see. She 
was niece to old Joe Fenton, the landlord, 
who brought her down from London to keep 
things going. In short, she was as good as 
mistress there. Folks said she kept her head 
a little high; but, to say truth, I never 
found her so. She had had her sehooling 
up in London, and had learned manners 
with the best of them, so it was: but nature 
she should be a stroke above the girls of the 
place. That was why they didn’t like her. 
About her looks? Ah! she'was a beauty! 
Such hair—it went nigh down to her feet— 
and her eyes—why, they shot fire like a pair 
of stars—and she had a way of shifting them 
back and forward, and taking your measure 
at every look, that made you feel quite un- 
easy. All the young fellows were by the 
ears about her, but she never heeded or en- 
couraged them ; unless it might be that she 
had a leaning to one—and that was to Ding 
Dong Will opposite. No one thought of 
such a thing, she kept it so close; but she 
might as well have had a leaning to a lump 
of cold iron. 

The way I came to suspect it was this. 
The old Forge, as I said, was just fronting 
the Joyful Heart; and, every morning, as 
sure as I came down to work, I used to see 
her sitting in the bow-window, behind the 
white curtain, working with her needle. 
There she would be all the morning, for ati 
that time there was nothing doing down- 
stairs, and every now and again, she would 
be taking a'sly look over at the Forge where 
Ding Dong Will was swinging his great 
sledge, and trolling his Hammer and anvil! 
lads, yoho! He was well worth looking out 
at, was Ding Dong Will. I used to tell 
him, ‘‘ Mary Arthur is making eyes at you 





yonder—have a care, Will.’’ And he would 


laugh loud, and say, ‘‘ She may find better 
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Hand the file. 
yoho!”’ 

I never saw 80 insensible a fellow, never. 
But her liking slipped out in more ways 
than that. Whenever I went in, she was 
always taking notice of me, and asking 
about myself. How was I getting on at the 
Forge? Did I like the business? Did we 
do much? What kind was he, the other— 
he with thecurious name? Then she would 
laugh, and show her white teeth. 

At last, one Saturday evening I was sit- 
ting in the porch, looking at the children 
playing in the road, when I heard a step 
at the back, and there was Mary Arthur 
standing behind me. ‘Resting after the 
week ? ’’ she said. 

‘¢ Yes, and a hard week we’ve had of it.’’ 

** Nothing doing at the Forge now, I sup- 
pose,”’ saysshe. (He had gone down to the 
green with the young fellows to throw the 
bar. 

~ says I; ‘* we’ve let the fite out, 
and will rest till Monday.” 

She stayed silent for a minute, and then 
—‘* Why does he—Whichelo I mean—keep 
shut up that way at home?’ She was 
beating her hands impatiently together. 
‘‘ What does it all mean? What do you 
make of it?”’ 

I stared, you may ‘%e sure, she spoke so 
sharply. 

‘¢ Does he never go out and see the world 
—go to dances or mérry-makings ? ”’ 

‘* No,’’ said I; ‘* never.”’ 

*¢ Well,’’ said she, ‘‘ isn’t it odd? how do 
you account for it?”’ 

¢ Well, it is odd,”’ I said. 

‘* And he so young? ”’ 

All this while she was shifting her black 
eyes in a restless kind of way. 

“*You should try,” says she, ‘and get 
him to mix more with the others, for your 
own sake as well as his.’’ 

I was going to tell her I was at him morn- 
ing, noon, and night, when the bell rang, 
and she tripped off. 

Ding Dong Will came into the Forge that 
night, fairly tired and done up. ‘ Beat 
them as usual ! ’’ he said, as he flung himself 
down on the bench. 

‘**T knew you would,’’ I said. 

‘But it was thirsty work: some drink, 
for Heaven’s sake ! ”’ 


Sing Hammer and apvil, 
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‘¢ There’s not a drop of malt in the housé,”” 
Isaid. | 

‘* Well, go over and fetch some.”’ 

Said I, ‘‘ Go yourself. I tell you what, 
there’s a nice giv] there always talking of 
you; and, if you’ve. anything of a man 
about you, you'll go over and speak her 
softly, and show her you’re not what she 
takes you for. Now, there’s my mind for 
you, Ding Dong Will.” 

Stuff,” says he, laughing; ‘let her 
mind her own business, and leave me % my 
anvil. I’Jl not go.” 

“Ah! you're afraid,” said I—« that’ 
it! 199 

‘« Afraid,’ says he, starting up; “ you 
know I’m not—you' know I’m not. Here, 
I'll go,”? and made straight for the door. 
‘‘ Stop,’’ he said, turning round, ‘* what did 
she say about taking me for a different sort 
of man?” 

‘¢ No matter now,”’ said I. 
come back.”’ 

It should have been a five minutes’ job, 
that fetching the malt. But, would you 
believe it? he was close upon an hour about 
it. I knew well she had not been losing her 
time. When he came in, I began at once 
at him: “‘ Ah, ah! ’’ said I, ‘ didn’t I tell 
you? I knew it!” 

‘* Nonsense,’’ said he, with a foolish kind 
of laugh, ‘‘ it was none of my fault. She 
kept me there with her talk, and I-couldn’t 
get away.” 

“OQ, poor Ding Dong Will,” I said. 
“You had better have stayed away, after 
all!” 

‘« Folly!’ says he, laughing more foolishly 
still ; * you’ll see if she gets me there again. 
Enough about her. There !.”’ 

I saw he was uneasy in his mind, and 80 
gave him no more trouble. But I needn’t 
have been so delicate with him at all, for 
next day it was quite the other way. He 
never gave me peace or rest, sounding me 
and picking out of me what she had said of 
him. ‘The man was clean gone from that 
hour. It’s always the way with those kind 


‘¢ When you 


of men: when they are touched, they run 
off like a bit of melted metal. 

He got worse every day from that out.’ He 
was in and out of the Joyful Heart half his 
time, always on some excuse or other, and 
going lazily to his work, stopping every now 
and again to havea look at the white curtain 
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over the way. It wasa poor thing to see 
‘him—it was indeed ; I was ashamed of him. 
At last he came to doing nothing at all, or 
next to nothing ; and the great hammer was 
laid by in a corner. 

Well, this went on, it might be for a 
month, and folks in the village began to 
talk and wink, and say, what would come 
next, now that Ding Dong Will was caught 
at last. I tried to keep things going as well 
as I could, but it was of very little use. 
The business fell off; and I never will forget 
the sinking feel I got when the riders began 
to go straight on through the village—past 
the old Forge—and pull up at a new place, 
lately opened, beyond the church! After all 
they only did what was natural, and went 
where they would be best attended to. By- 
and-by I saw a change coming on Ding Dong 
Will—a very odd change. With all his 
foolishness, he had been in great spirits— 
always laughing—without much meaning to 
be sure ; but still, as I say, in great spirits. 
But now, I saw that he was turning quite 
another way, getting quite a down-hearted, 
moping kind of manner, I couldn’t well 
make out. He would come in of an evening 
—very rough and sulky—and sit down before 
the fire, looking into the coals, and never 
open his mouth for hours ata time. Then 
he would get up and walk up and down, 
stamping and muttering—nothing very holy, 
you may be sure. I soon guessed—indeed, I 
heard as much in the village—that she was 
drawing off a bit—or else trying her play- 
acting upon him, for she was full of those 
kind of tricks. She was a very deep one, 
that Mary Arthur, and it was a pity she 
ever came into the place. She had a kind 


of up-and-down way of treating him—ono| 


time being all smiles and pleasantness, and 
next day like a lump of ice,—pretending not 
to see him when hecame in. She made him 
know his place—rolling her black eyes back 
and forward in every direction but his; then 
he would come home raging and swearing. 
I often wondered what she could be at, or 
what was at the bottom of it all; and, I 
believe, I would never have come at the 
truth if I didn’t happen one day to run up 
against a handsome-looking gentleman ina 
fisherman’s hat, just at the door of the 
Joyful Heart. They told me, inside, it was 
young Mr. Temple, of Temple Court,—some 
ten miles off,—come down to stop there for 
the fishing. 





There it was! That was the secret of all! 
Head been there nigh on a fortnight—had: 
come, mind you, for two or three days’ 
fishing ; but the sport was so good he reaily 
must stay a bit longer. Quite natural—and, 
you may say, quite proper! I’m thinking 
there was better sport going on in the parlor 
than ever he found in the river. Her. head 
was nigh turned with it all, and I really 
believe she thought she was going to be 
Mistress of Temple Court before long— 
though how a young girl that had come 
down to London, and had seen a bit of life, 
should be so short-seeing, is more than I can 
fancy. She took the notion into her head— 
that was certain—and every soul in the place 
could see what she was at, except the poor 
blind creature at the Forge ; but even he had 
his eyes opened at last, for people nowbegan 
to talk and whisper, and hope all was right 
up at the Joyful Heart. I heard that the 
minister had gone once to speak with her; 
but came out very redand angry. No doubt 
she had bidden him mind his own concerns, 
and not meddle with her. As to old Joe 
Fenton’s looking after his niece, he might as 
well have been cut out of a block of wood. 

One morning, just after breakfast, when 
he—Ding Dong Will—wassitting at the fire 
as usual, and not speaking a word, he turns 
round quite sharp upon me and says : 

‘¢ What is that young Jack doing all this 
time? What do you say?” 

‘¢ I’m sure I can’t tell,’’ I said, ‘* unless it 
be fishing.” 

‘« Fishing ! ’’ said he, stamping down the 
coals with his great shoe, ‘like enough! 
I’ve never heard much of the fish in these 
waters.”’ 

‘« Still he does go out with a rod,” I said ; 
“‘there’s nothing else here to amuse him, I 
suppose. But he goes on Monday.” 

‘‘ Look me in the face,” says he, catching 
me by the wrist; ‘‘ you don’t believe that 
he’s come only for that?” 

‘¢T can’t tell,’ said I, ‘* unless it is that 
he likes Mary Arthur's company. She’s a 
nice girl! ”’ 

“Ah!” said he, ‘I’ve been thinking so 
some time back—the false, hollow jade! 
This was at the bottom of all her tricks! 
But I tell you what,”’ said he, snatching his 
hammer, ‘let him look out, and not come 
in my way—I give him warning——”’ 

With this he got a bit of iron upon the 
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anvil and beat away at it hike a wild man. 
Then he flung it down into a corner, and, 
taking his hat, walked out with great 
strides. I ran after him and took him by 
the arm, for I was in a desperate fright lest 
he should do something wicked. But he 
put me back quietly. 

*« See,’? said he, “I give you a caution, 
don’t meddle with me. Mind——”. 

I didn’t try and stop him then, for he 
looked savage. But I followed a little be- 
hind. He made for the Joyful Heart; and, 
just as he came under the porch, with, his 
head down, and never heeding where he was 
going to, he ran full up against somebody, 
who, without much more ado, gave him back 
his own, and flung him right against the 
wall. 

‘“‘ Now then, young Hercules! ” said a gay 
kind of yoice—I knew it for Mr. Temple’s, 
—‘‘now, then, look before you, will you? 
Keep the passage clear.”’ 

. I thought the other was going to run at 
him straight, but he stopped himself quickly. 

‘¢ Who are youspeaking to in that way?” 
said he, with a low kind of growl. ‘Is it 
your horse, or your dog, or your groom? 
Which? Are those manners? ”’ 

‘‘Now, Bruin,” says the young man, 
‘‘no words. Let me pass —I’m in a 
hurry.”’ 

**Who was it taught you,” says Ding 
Dong Will with the same kind of growl, and 
not moving an inch,—‘ who taught you to 
call folk Bruins and Herculeses—eh? I de- 
clare,”’ says he, coloring up quite red, and 
trembling all over, ‘‘ I’ve a mind to give you 
a lesson myself—I will, by———”’ 

I think he was going to spring at him this 
time, but I heard steps on the sanded floor, 
and there was Mary Arthur standing before 
us. A fine creature she looked, too. She 
was in a tearing rage—and her eyes had 
more of the devilish look in them than I had 
ever seen before. 

‘For shame,’’ she said, to Will—‘ for 
shame! What do you come here for, with 
your low brawling ways? Who asks you to 
come? Who wants you? Take him away 
—home—anywhere out of this! ’’ 

It was a piteous sight to look at poor 
Ding Dong Will, staring stupidly at her, 
and breathing hard, as if there was a weight 
on his chest. 

‘Mr. Temple,”’ says she, turning to him 
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quite changed, and with a gentle smile on 
her face, “can you forgive me for all this? 
That sach a thing should have happened to 
you in our house! But it shall never occur 
again! Never—never! ”’ 

I could see he took her very easy, for he 
was looking out at something, and she had 
to say it twice over before he heard her. 

‘‘Sweet Mary,” said he, ‘don’t give 
yourself a moment’s uneasiness about me. 
Let things go as they like, so that you don’t 
put yourself out.”” Here he gave a kind of 
yawn, and went over to the window. 

She looked after him, biting her lip hard. 

‘‘ Why don’t you take him away, as I 
told you?” she says at last. ‘‘ What does 
he want here?” 

I pitied him so much, to see him standing 
there so beaten down, that [ could not help 
putting in my word. 

** Well, I must say, Miss Mary, poor Ding 
Dong Will didn’t deserve this,—from you, 
of all people.” 

“ Hallo!’’ says Mr. Temple, coming 
back ; ‘is this famous Ding Dong Will 
from over the way?” 

‘No other, sir,’’ says I. 

‘‘ Here, Ding Dong Will,’’ says he, put- 
ting out his hand, ‘* we mustn’t fall out. If 
I had known it was you, you should have 
had the passage all to yourself. You’rea 
fine fellow, Will, and I’ve often admired 
the way you swung the great hammer.”’ 

She was biting her lips still harder than 
before, but said nothing. 

‘«Stop,’’ said he, “I havea great idea. 
So this is Ding Dong Will! Whisper a 
minute, Mary.” 

He did whisper something to her, and you 
never saw what a change it made in her. 
She turned all scarlét, and gave him such a 
wicked devilish look. 

‘¢ This is some joke,’’ said she, at last. 

** Not a bit of it,” says he, laughing ; 
“not a bitof it. Ah! You see I know 
what goes on in the village! ”” 

‘*T couldn’t believe that you mean such a 
thing!” says she, getting white again. 

‘¢ Stuff! ’? said he, very impatiently. ‘I 
tell you, I am in earnest. Listen, Ding 
Dong Will. I must be off to London to- 
morrow,—the ladies there are dying to see 
me, s0 go I must. Now, I know there has 
been something on between you two,—don’t 
tell me, I know all about it. So now, friend 














Ding Dong, show yourself a man of spirit, 
and settle it sharp. And I promise you, I’ll 
come down myself to give the bride away, 
and start you both comfortably.” 

It was well for him he was looking the 
other way, and didn’t see the infernal look 
she gave him out of those eyes of hers. I 
think if there had been a knife convenient, 
she would have plunged it into him at that 
minute. But she covered it all with a kind 
of forced laugh, and said she wasn’t quite 
ready to be disposed of so quickly, and then 
made some excuse to run up-stairs. Mr. 
Temple then yawned again, and went over 
to the window, and wondered would it be a 
fine night, as he had to dine out. Neither 
of us spoke to him, for he was an unfeeling 
fellow, with all his generous offers. So we 
left him there, and I brought back Ding 
Dong Will to the Forge again. — 

About four o’clock that same day (it was 
almost dark at that hour), when I was 
coming home from buying something in the 
village, I thought I saw him crossing over to 
the Joyful Heart ; and as I passed the porch, 
I swear I saw the two of them (Mary Arthur 
and he) talking in the passage—there was 
no mistake about it—and she talking very 
eagerly. Presently, she drew him into the 
parlor, and shut the door. What could 
bring him there now, after the morning’s 
business? Well, I thought, he is a poor- 
spirited creature, after all—a true spaniel! 
He didn’t come in, I suppose, for an hour 
after that, and then in a wild sort of humor, 
as if he had been drinking. But what do 
you think of his denying that he had been 
near the Joyful Heart at all, or that he had 
seen her? Denied it flat! And then, when 
I pressed him on it, and asked if I wasn’t to 

_ trust my own eyes, he began to show his 
teeth, and get savage. I was only a young- 
ster then, and so had to put up with his 
humors; but I determined to leave him on 
the first convenient excuse. Dear! how that 
man was changed in a short time ! 

On this night he took a fancy that we 
should go to bed early. He was tired, he 
said, and wanted rest after the day’s trouble, 
and his heart was heavy. So I gave in to 
him at once, and we were soon snug in our 
little cots on each side of the hearth: we 
used to sleep of nights in a queer kind of 

place just off the Forge, all vaulted over, 

with arches crossing one another and meeting, 
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in a kind of carved bunch, in the middle. 
This might have been the clergyman’s 
pantry, or wine vaults, may, be, in the old 
times. Whatever use they had for it, it was 
avery snug place. I recollect there were 
all sorts of queer faces, with horns and 
hoods, all carved out in the bunch; and I 


often lay, awake at nights looking at them, . 


and studying them, and thinking why they 
were grinning and winking at me in that 
way. I remember one creature that always 
aimed straight at you with his tail pointed, 
holding it like a gun. 

It might have been about nine o’clock, or 
perhaps half-past eight, when we turned in. 
I know I heard the old church clock chiming 
pleasantly as we lay down. After watching 
the fire flashing up and down, and taking a 
look at the funny faces in the bunch over- 
head, I soon went sound asleep. I woke 
again, before the fire was out, and, looking 
towards Will’s cot, saw that it was empty. 
A vague feeling of uneasiness mingled with 
my surprise at that discovery, and made me 
jump out of bed in a moment. -I reflected 
for a little—felt more uneasy than ever— 
huddled on my clothes in a great hurry— 
and, without giving myself a moment’s time 
for any second thoughts, went out to see 
what had become of Ding Dong Will. 

He was not in the neighborhood of the 
Forge, so I followed a steep footpath in the 
wood behind which led straight to the 
water’sedge. I walked ona little, observing 
that the moon was out and the stars shining, 
and the sky of a fine frosty blue, until I 
came to anold tree that I knew well. I had 
hardly cast a first careless look at it, before I 
started back all in a fright, for I saw at my 
feet, stretched out among the leaves, a figure 
with a fisherman’s hat beside it. I knew it 
to be young’ Mr. Temple, lying there quite 
dead, with his face all over blood. Ithought 
I should have sunk down upon the earth 
with grief and horror, and ran farther along 
the little pathway as fast as I could to a 
place where the trees opened a little, full in 
the moonlight. There, I saw Ding Dong 
Will standing quite still and motionless, 
with his hammer on his shoulder, and his 
face covered up in his hand. 

He stayed a long time that way, without 
ever stirring, and then began to come up, 
very slowly, weeping, his eyes upon the 
ground. I felt as if I were fixed to that one 
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spot, and waited till he met me full face to 
face. What a guilty start he gave!—I 
thought he would have dropped. 

“0, Will, Will! what have you been 
doing? Some terrible thing! ” 

«‘ [—I—I, nothing! ’’ he said, staggering 
about, and hiding his face. 

‘* What have you done with him—Mr. 
Temple ?’’ I said, still holding him. He 
was trembling all over like a palsied man, 
and fell back against a tree with a deep 
groan. I saw how it was then—it was as 
good as written in his face. So I left him 
there—against the tree—and all the rest of 
that horrible night I wandered up and down 
along the roads and lanes: any thing sooner 
than be under the same roof with him. At 
last morning came ; and, as soon as the sun 
rose I stole back, and, looking through the 
window, found that he was gone. I never 

“like to think of that night, though it is so 
far back. 

By noon the next day the whole town was 
in a fever: people talking and whispering 
at corners. He had been missed ; but they 
were on his track, for it was well known 
that he was away among the hills hiding. 
They dragged the river all day ; and, on that 
night, the body of young Mr. Temple was 
found; his head beaten in with a hammer. 

What end Will Whichelo came to, it 
would not be hard to guess. But Mary 
Arthur—she who drove him on to it, as 
everybody knew—she was let away, and 
went up to London, where she lived to do 
mischief enough. The old Forge was shut 
up, and fell into greater ruin. For many a 
long day no one ventured near that part of 
the river-walk after dark. 


Ir WAS THE FIFTH EVENING TOWARDS TWI- 
ticuT, when poor Dick began to sing—in my 
boat, the Surf-boat. At first nobody took 
any notice of him, and indeed he seemed to 
be singing more to himself than to any one 

else. TI had never heard the tune before, 
neither have I heard it since, but it was 
beautiful. I don’t know how it might sound 
now, but then, in the twilight, darkness 
coming down on us fast, and, for aught we 
knew, death in the darkness, its simple 
words were full of meaning. The song was 
of a mother and child talking together of 
Heaven. I saw more than one gaunt face 
lifted up, and there was a great sob when it 
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was done, as if everybody had held their 
breath to listen. Says Dick then, ‘ That 
was my cousin Amy’ssong, Mr. Steadiman.”’ 

‘Then it will be a favorite of yours, 
Dick,’’ I replied, hazarding a guess at the 
state of the case. 

‘Yes. I don’t know why I singit, Per- 
haps she put it inmy mind. Do you believe 
pin those things, Mr. Steadiman?”’ 

‘In what things, Dick?’’ I wanted to 
draw him on talk of himself, as he had no 
other story to tell. 

‘« She’s dead, Captain; and it seemed a 
little while since as if I heard her voice, far 
away as it might be in England, singing it. 
again ; and when she stopped, I took it up. 
It must be fancy, you know, it could not 
really be.’ Lefore long the night fell, and 
when we could not see each other’s faces— 
except by the faint starlight—it seemed as 
if poor Dick’s heart opened, and as if he 
must tell us who and what he was. 

Perhaps I ought to say how poor Dick 
came to be with us at all. About a week 
before we sailed, there came to’ Captain 
Ravender one morning at his inn, a man 
whom he had known intimately ; when they 
two were young fellows. Said he, ‘‘ Captain, 
there’s my nephew—poor Dick Tarrant—I 
want to ship him off to Australia, to 
California, or anywhere out of the way. He ° 
does nothing but get into mischief here, and 
bring disgrace on the family. Where are 
you bound for, next voyage?’’ Captain 
Ravender replied, California. ‘‘ California 
is a long way off,’’ said Captain Ravender’s 
friend, ‘‘ it will do as well as any place ; he 
can dig for gold. The fact is, Dick has run 
through one fortune, and now a maiden- 
aunt, who considers the credit of the family, 
offers him three hundred pounds to leave 
England. He consents to go, and the best 
plan will be to put him under your charge, 
pay his passage and outfit, and leave the 
rest of the moncy in your hands to be given 
over to hin when he lands at the diggings.” 

Captain Ravender agreed to the proposal, 
and poor Dick, who had been left standing 
outside the door, was called in and introduced. 
I came in just at that point, and saw him. 
He was the wreck of what had been a fine- 
looking young man, ten years ago, dragged 
down now by reckless dissipation to reckless 
poverty. His clothing was very shabby, his 
countenance wild and haggard, his shock of 
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brown hair, rusty with neglect,—not a prom- 
ising subject to look at. His uncle told him 
the arrangements he had made with Captain 
Rayender, in which he apparently acquiesced 
without much caring,—‘‘ North or south, 
east or west,’”’ said he, ‘‘ it was all the same 
to him. If he had gone out to India, when 
he had a chance a dozen years before, he 
should have been a man or a mouse then.” 
That was the only remark he offered. And 
the thing was settled. 

But when the time came to sail, poor Dick 
was not forthcoming. We sent up to his 
uncle’s house to know what was to be done, 
and, by-and-by, down he came with his 
nephew, who had almost given us the slip. 
Until we got into blue water Dick was pris- 
oner rather than passenger. He did not 
take to his banishment kindly, or see, as his 
relatives did, that ‘there was a chance before 
him of redeeming a wasted life and repairing 
a ruined constitution. He was a very good- 
humored, easy-tempered fellow, and a great 
favorite aboard; and, till the time of the 
wreck, cheerful, except in the evening when 
he got to leaning over the ship’s side, and 
singing all kinds of sentimental love-songs. I 
had told the men to keep an eye on him, and 
they did. I was afraid he might, in one of 
his black moods, try to make away with him- 
self. 

He was the younger of two brothers, sons 
of a yeoman or gentleman-farmer in Cheshire ; 
both whose parents died when they were quite 
little things, leaving them, however, for their 
station, amply provided for. There was two 
hundred pounds a-year for their bringing up, 
till they were eighteen, when the sum was 
to be doubled, and at one-and-twenty they 
were to get five thousand pounds a-piece to 
start them in the world. Old Miss Julian 


Tarrant took Tom, the elder, and my friend [ 


took poor Dick. Dick was a wild lad, idle 
at his book, hankering after play, but as kind- 
hearted and handsome a fellow as you could 
wish to see. Dick was generally better liked 
than Tom, who was steady as old. Time. 
Both brothers were sent to the grammar- 
school of the town, near which they lived, 
and one of Dick’s discursive anecdotes related 
to the second master there, whom, he asserted, 
he should have had pleasure in soundly 
thrashing at that moment, in part payment 
of the severe punishment he had formerly 
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sixteen that tide in his affairs came, which, 
had he followed it out to India, would proba- 
bly have led on to fortune. But Dick had 
an invincible tie to England. Precocious in 
every thing, he was deeply in love with his 
cousin Amy, who was three years older than 
himself, and very beautiful; and Amy was 
very fond of him as of a younger brother. 
Said poor Dick, with a quiver in his voice, 
as he was telling his story: ‘‘She was the 
only creature in the whole world that ever 
really cared whether I lived or died. I wor- 
shipped the very ground she walked on! 
Tom was a clever, shrewd fellow—made for 
getting on in the world, and never minding 
anybody but himself. Uncle Tarrant was as 
hard and rigid as a machine, and his wife was 
worse—there was nobody nice but Amy; 
she was an angel! When I got into scrapes, 
and spent more money than I ought, she set 
me right with my uncle, and later—when it 
was too late for any good, and the rest of 
them treated me like a dog—she never gave 
me either a cold look ora hard word. Bless 
her!” 

For the sake of being near his cousin, Dick 
professed a wish to bea farmer like his cousin 
and father, which was quite agreeable to the 
family ; and for three years more he stayed 
in his Uncle Tarrant’s house, very much be- 
loved by all—though in his bitterness he said 
not—for, his gayety and light heart were like 
acharm about him. If there was a fault, 
he had friends too many, for most of them 
were of a kind not likely to profit a young 
man. 

Coming home one evening, about twilight, 
from a hunt which he had attended, the poor 
lad unexpectedly met the crisis of his fate. 
He told us this with an exactness of detail 
that made the scene he described like a bit 
of Dutch painting. I wish I could repeat 
it to you in his own words, but that is im- 


In Mr. Tarrant’s house there was a little 
parlor especially appropriated to Amy’s use. 
It had a low window with a cushioned seat, 
from which one long step took you into the 
garden. In this parlor Amy had her piano, 
her book-case, her work-basket, her mother’s 
picture on the wall, and several of poor Dick’s 
sketches neatlyframed. Dick liked this room 
better than any other in the house. When 
the difference betwixt Amy’s age and his 





inflicted on his idle pupil. When Dick was 


seemed greater than it did now, it was here 


possible ; still, I will be as exact as possible.” 
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he-used to come to be helped with his lessons ; 
and later, when his red-hot youth was secretly 
wreathing all manner of tender fancies about 
her, that he-used to:sit at her feet, reading to 
her out of some -poetry-book, or singing while 
she worked, or, perhaps, sang too. These 
pleasant early intimacies had never been dis- 
continued, for, while Dick’s heart was wast- 
ing its first passion on his cousin, she was 
all the while thinking of somebody else. He 
was a boy to her in point of age still, and 
this particular day ended his bliss‘ul delusions. 

Having put his pony in the stable, he made 
his way at once to Amy’s parlor, opening the 
door softly, for he liked to surprise her. 
Neither she nor the person with her heard 
him enter; they were too much occupied 
with themselves and each other to hear any- 
thing. . Amy was standing in the window, 
and beside her, with his arm round her waist 
was the straight-haired, pale-featured curate 
of the parish. It wasa clear yellow twilight, 
and all about Amy’s head the lustre shone 
like a glory; her hands were down-dropt, 
and the busy fingers were plucking a rose to 
pieces, petal by petal, and scattering them on 
the carpet at her feet. She was as blushing 
herself as the poor rose, and seemed to listen 
willingly to the pleadings of her lover. Dick 
noticed the slight quivering of her lips and 
the humid glitter of her eyes when the low- 
spoken, tremulous words, meant only for one 
ear, met his, and he said he felt as if all the 
blood in his body were driven violently up to 
his brain by their sound. 

The bird in its cage began trilling a loud 
song as it pecked at a spray of green which 
the evening wind blew against the wires 
through the open window, and under cover 
of its noise poor Dick stole out, leaving the 
young lovers alone in the blush of their 
acknowledged love. He went back to the 
stable, got his pony out, mounted it, and gal- 
loped away like mad to rejoin the companions 
he bad left an hour before for Amy’s sake. 
It was not till after midnight that he came 
home, and then he was reeling drunk. His 
uncle Tarrant and Amy had sat up for him, 
and, being quarrelsome in his cups, he insulted 
the first, and would not speak to his cousin 
Poor Dick thought to drown his sorrow, and 
this was the beginning of his downward 
course. 

The individual whom Amy had chosen to 


- | nicious effect on his mind and conduct. 
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endow with her love had nothing about ‘him 
particular to approve except his profession. 
Alt his attributes, moral, mental, and personal, 
were negative rather than positive. Poor 
Dick described him only as Straight-haired, 
as if that epithet embodied all his qualities. 
He thought that Amy did not really love him, 
but was attracted by some imaginary sanctity 
and perfection with which her imagination 
invested him. It was very likely : from what 
we see every day we may be sure that many 
women have loved, not the man. himself they 
have married, but an ideal which he :per- 
sonates very indifferently indeed to all eyes 
but theirs. 

Dick could not, for many days, restrain. 
the expression of his feelings. Coming one 
day suddenly on Amy in the garden where 
she was walking in maiden meditation, he 


,| stopped her and made her listen ‘to his story, 


which he poured out with much exaggeration 
of epithet and manner. Amy was startled 
and distressed : she endeavored in vain to stop 
his confession by appealing to his common 
sense of what was right. 

‘Dick, you know I am engaged to Henry 
Lister—you ought not to have spoken—let 
me go!”’ said she, for he had grasped her 
hands tightly in his. 

**T ought not to have spoken, and I love 
you! Q! cousin, you don’t know what love 
is, if yousayso. Ainy, it will out! Amy, if 
I had come before the straight-haired parson, 
would you have listened to me then? ”’ 

A vivid blush flew into the girl’s face, but 
she would not say a word of encouragement ; 
on that blush, however, poor Dick, whether 
rightly or wrongly, contrived to found a re 
newed hope. Amy kept his avowal to herself, 
knowing well that its discovery would entail 
a total separation from her cousin; and she 
had become so accustomed to his usefulness 
and gayety in a house where everybody elae 
was chilly and methodical, that she could not 
readily part with him. I incline to think 
myself that she did like Dick better than the 
straight-haired curate for many reasons, and 
Dick himself was persuaded of it. Her in- 
decision had, as may be supposed, a very per 
One 
day he was in the seventh heaven of hope 
and contentment, and the next he was the 
most miserable dog alive: then he would go 
and forget his griefs in a convivial bout with 
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his comrades, till at length his Uncle Tarrant 
turned him out of doors. Amy had tried 
her influence with him in’vain. 

‘* You are the cause of it, Amy, and nobody 
but you,” said Dick, passionately ; ‘if you 
would give that straight-haired fellow warn- 
ing, you should never have to complain of me 

in? 


But Amy, though she fretted a great deal, 
held to her engagement, and Dick went on 
from bad to worse. 

It must have been very deplorable to be- 
hold the reckless way in which he dissipated 
his money as soon as he got it into his hands, 
ruining at once his prospects, his character, 
and his health. With a temperament that 
naturally inclined him to self-indulgence, the 


road to ruin was equally rapid and pleasant. [h 


When Amy married Henry Lester—which 
she did after an engagement of six months— 
Dick kept no bounds, and he irretrievably 
offended his family by intruding himself, un- 
invited, amongst the guests at the wedding. 
There was a painful scene in Amy’s parlor, 
wheré he went secretly, as he himself acknow- 
ledged, in the wild hope of inducing her to 
break off the engagement at the eleventh hour. 
She was dressed ready for church, and her 
mother was with her. That made no differ- 
ence. Poor Dick went down on his knees, 
and cried, and kissed his cousin’s hands, and 


besought” her to listen fo him. And Amy’ 


fainted. She fainted a second time at the 
altar when Dick forced himself into her 
presence and forbade the marriage. He was 
80 frantic, so out of himself, that he had to 
be removed by compulsory measures béfore 
the service could go on. Of course, after a 
scene like this, his uncle’s family kept no 
terms with him ; he was forbidden ever to 
suffer his shadow to darken their door again— 
and so the poor, wild, crazed fellow went 
headlong to destruction. I doubt very much 
myself whether Amy was worth such a sacri- 
fice; but he thought so. Life, he said, was 
unendurable without her, and he did not care 
how soon he ended it. 

But this was not all. Amy died of con- 
sumption within a year of her marriage, and 
Dick asserted that she had been killed by bad 
usage. He went down to his uncle’s house 
where she lay, and asked to see her. The 
request was refused, and he forced his way 
by the window into the room at night, as 
was afterwards discovered by the disarrange- 
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ment of the furniture, and stayed there cry- 

ing over his dead love until dawn. At her 

funeral he joined the mourners, and showed 

more grief than any of them; but as the 

husband was turning away, he walked up to 

him and shook his clenched fist in his face, 
in 

. You killed her, you straight-haired dog!” 

It was supposed that if he had not been 
restrained by the bystanders, he might have ° 
done him a mischief. His family gave it out 
that he was mad. Perhaps he was. 

Dice, drinking, and horse-racing now soon 
made an end of poor Dick’s five thousand 
pounds. He lost every shred of self-respect, 
and herded with the lowest of the low. There 
is no telling how a man’s troubles may turn 
im—love-disappointments especially; poor 
Dick’s turned him into a thorough scamp. 
He was a disgrace to the family, and a misery 
to himself; but there was this good left in 
him amidst his degrading excesses—the capa- 
bility of regretting. He never enjoyed his 
vices or ceased to feel the horrible debase- 
ment of them. He was seen at races, prize- 
fights, and fairs, in rags and tatters; he was 
known to have wanted bread, he was sus- 
pected of theft and poaching, and his brother 
Tom rescued him once out of the streets, 
where he was singing songs disguised as a 
lame soldier. ‘Tom allowed him a guinea a 
week, but before he had been in receipt of it 
a month he made the annuity over to an 
acquaintance for ten pounds, to take him to 
Doncaster, and this friend always went with 
him to receive the money, lest he should lose 
it, so that Dick suffered extremities while he 
was supposed to be at least fed and clothed 
by his family. Ten years of reckless de- 
bauchery and poignant misery reduced him 
to the state in which his uncle Tarrant 
brought him to me; his aunt Julia, who had 
brought Tom up, offered to give him money 
if he would go out of the country and never 
come back again. How he went out of it, I 
have told already. 

When he ceased speaking, I said, to en- 
courage him : 

**You’ll do well yet, Dick, if you keep 
steady, and we make land or are picked up.”’ 

‘* What can it be,’ said Dick, without 
particularly answering, ‘‘ that brings all these 
old things over my mind? There's a child’s 
as | hymn I and Tom used to say at my mother’s 
knee when we were little ones, keeps running 
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through my thoughts. It’s the stars, may be; 
there was a little window by my bed that I 
used to watch them at—a window in my 
room at home in Cheshire—and if I was ever 
afraid, as boys will be after reading a good 
ghost story, I would keep on saying it till I 
fell asleep.’’ 

‘* That was a good mother of yours, Dick ; 
could you say that hymn now, do you think? 
Some of us might like to hear it.’’ 

‘* Tt’s as clear in my mind at this minute 
as if my mother was here listening to me,” 
said Dick, and he repeated : 

‘* Hear my prayer, O! Heavenly Father, 

Ere I lay me down to sleep; 
Bid thy Angels, pure and holy, 
Round my bed their vigil keep. 

** My sins are heavy, but Thy mercy P 
Far outweighs them every one; 
Down before Thy Cross I cast them, 

Trusting in Thy help alone. 
** Keep me through this night of peril 
Underneath its boundless shade; 
Take me to Thy rest, I pray Thee, 
When my pilgrimage is made. , . 
*¢ None shall measure out Thy patience 
By the span of human thought; 
None shall bound the tender mercies 
Which Thy Holy Son has bought. 


** Pardon all my past transgressions, 

Give me strength for days to come; 
Guide and guard me with Thy blessing, 
Till Thy Angels bid me home.’’ 

After a while Dick drew his coat upvover 
his head and lay down to sleep. 

“Well, poor Dick!’ thought I, “it is 
surely a blessed thing for you that— 

«¢¢ None shall measure out God’s patience 
By the span of human thought; 
; None shall bound the tender mercies 
\ Which His Holy Son has bought.’”* 

A QUIET MIDDLE-AGED GENTLEMAN PASSENGER, 
in the Long-boat, who was going to establish 
@ store out there, and had been our super- 
cargo besides, told what follows. 

She lay off Naarden—the. good ship 
Brocken Spectre, I mean—far out in the 
roads; and I often thought, as I looked at 
her through the haze, what an ancient, ill- 
favored hulk it was. I suppose I came down 
some three or four times that day, being in 
a lounging, unsatisfied state of mind; and 
took delight in watching the high, old-fash- 
ioned poop, as it rocked all day long in that 
one spot. I likened it toa French roof of 


the olden time, it was garnished with so 
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many little windows: and over all was the 
great lantern, which might have served con- 
veniently for the vane or cupola seeg upon 
such structures. For all that, it was not 
unpicturesque, and would have filled a cor- 
ner in a Vandervelde picture harmoniously 
enough. She was to sail at three o’clock 
next morning, and I was to be the solitary 
cabin passenger. 

As evening came on, it grew prematurely 
dark and cloudy ; while the waves acquired 
that dull indigo tint so significant of ugly 
weather. Raw gusts came sweeping in to- 
wards the shore, searching me through and 
through. I must own toa sinking of the 
heart as I took note of these symptoms, for 
a leaning towards ocean in any of its moods 
had never been one of my failings; and it 
augured but poorly for the state of the 
elements next morning. ‘It will have spent 
itself during the night,’’ I muttered, doubt- 
fully; and turned back to the inn to eat 
dinner with what comfort I might. 

That place of entertainment stood by itself 
upon a bleak sandy hill. From its window 
I could see, afar off, three lights rising and 
falling together, just where the high poop 
and lantern had been performing the same 
ocean-dance in the daytime. I was sitting 
by the fire, listening ruefully to the wind, 
when news was brought to me that the 
Captain, Van Stecn, had come ashore, and 
was waiting below to see me. : 

I found him walking up and down out- 
side—a short, thick-set man—as it were, 
built upon the lines of his own vessel. 

‘* Well, captain, you wished to see me,” I 
said. 

‘Look to this, my mastet,’” ho -said, 
bluntly. ‘‘There’s a gale brewing yonder, 
and wild weather coming. So just see to 
this. If we’re not round the Helder Head 
by to-morrow night, we may have to beat 
round the Bay for days and days. So look 
to it, master, and come aboard while there is 
time.” ; 

**T’m ready at any moment,”’ I said; ‘but 
how do you expect to get round now? The 
sea is high enough as it is.”” 

‘“No matter; the wind may be with us 
in the morning. We must clear the Head 
before to-morrow night. Why, look you,” 
he added, sinking ‘his voice mysteriously, ‘I 
wouldn’t be off Helder to-morrow night—no, 
not for a sack of guilders!’ 
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‘* What do you mean?” 

‘Why, don’t you know! It’s Christmas 
night—Jan Fagel’s night—Captain Jan’s! ” 

“* Well?” 

‘* He comes to Helder to-morrow night ; he 
is seen in the Bay. But we are losing time, 
master,” said he, seizing my arm; ‘‘ get your 
things ready—these lads will carry them to 
the boat.” 

Three figures here advanced out of the 
shadow, and entered with me. I hastily paid 
the bill, and set forward with the captain for 
the shore, where the boat was waiting. My 
mails were got on board with all expedition, 
and we were soon far out upon the waters, 
making steadily for the three lights. It was 
not blowing very hard as yet; neither had 
the waves assumed the shape of what are 
known as white horses; but there was a 
heavy underground swell, and a peculiar 
swooping motion quite as disagreeable. Sud- 
denly, I made out the great lantern just over 
head, shining dimly, as it were through a fog. 
We had glided under the shadow of a dark 
mass, Wherein there were many more dim 
lights at long intervals—and all together 
seemed performing a wild dance to the music 
of dismal creaking of timbers, and rattling 
of chains. As we came under, a voice hailed 
us out of the darkness—as it seemed from 
the region of the lantern; and presently 
invisible hands cast us répes, whereby, with 
infinite pains and labor, I was got on deck. 
T was then guided down steep ways into the 
cabin, the best place for me under the cir- 
cumstances. As soon as the wind changed, 
the captain said, we would put out to sea. 

By the light of a dull oil-lamp overhead, 
that never for a moment ceased swinging, I 

tried to make out what my new abode was 
like. It was of an ancient massive fashion, 
with a dark oak panelling all round, rubbed 
smooth in many places by wear of time and 
friction. All round were queer little knobs 
and projections, mounted in brass and silver, 
just'like the butt-ends of pistols; while here 
and there were snug recesses that reminded 
me of canons’ stalls in a cathedral. The 
swinging lamp gave but a faint yellow light, 
that searcely reached beyond the centre of 
the room; so that the oak-work all round 
cast little grotesque shadows, which had a 
very gloomy and depressing effect. There 
was a sort of oaken shelf at one end—hand- 





to sleeping capabilities. Into this I intro- 
duced myself without delay, and soon fell off 
into a profound slumber, for I was weary 
enough. 

When I awoke again, I found there was a 
figure standing over me, who said he was 
Mr. Bode, the mate, who wished to know, 
could he serve me in any way? Had we 
started yet? IT asked. Yes, we had started— 
above an hour now—but she was not making 
much way. Would I get up—this was Christ- 
mas day. So it was; I had forgotten that. 
What a place to hold that inspiring festival 
in! Mr. Bode, who was inclined to be com- 
municative, then added that it was blowing 
great guns: whereof I had abundant con- 
firmation from my own physical sufferings, 
then just commencing. No, I would not— 
could not get up; and so, for the rest of 
that day, dragged on a miserable existence, 
many times wishing that the waters would 
rise and cover me. Late in the evening I 
fell into a kind of uneasy doze, which was 
balm of Gilead to the tempest-tost landsman. 

When I awoke again, it was night once 
more ; at least, there was the dull oil-lamp, 
swinging lazily as before. There was the 
same painful music—the same eternal creak< 
ing and straining, as of ship’s timbers in 
agony. What o’clock was it? Where were 
we now? Better make an effort, and go up, 
and see how we were getting on—it was 80 
lonely down here. Come in! 

Here the door was opened, and Mr. Bode 
the mate presented himself. It was a bad 
night, Mr. Bode said—a very bad night. 
He had come to tell me we were off the 
Head at last. He thought I might oare to 
know.. 

‘TI am glad to hear it,’ I said faintly; 
‘¢ it will be something smoother in the open 
sea.”” 

He shook his head. ‘* No open sea for us 
to-night; no, nor to-morrow night, most 
likely.” 

‘¢ What is all this mystery? ’’ said I, now 
recollecting the captain’s strange allusions at 
the inn-door. , ‘‘ What do you mean?” 

“It is Jan Fagel’s night,” said he, sol- 
emnly. ‘‘He comes into the bay to-night. 
An hour more of the wind, and we should 
have been clear.. But we did what we could 
—a man can do no more than his best.’’ 

‘¢ But who is Jan Fagel?”’ 





somely wrought, no doubt; but a failure as 





‘¢ You never heard? ”’ 
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‘Never. Tell me about him.” 

‘¢ Well,”’ said he, ‘* I shan’t be wanted on 
deck for some time yet, so I may as well be 
here.’’ And Mr. Bodesettled himself in one 
of the canons’ stalls, thus retiring into the 
shadow, and began the history of Jan Fagel 
and his vessel. 

*¢ You have never heard of the famous brig 
Maelstrém, once on a time well known in 
these roads? No,—for you have not been 
much about here, I dare say ; and it is only 
old sea-folk like myself that would care to 
talk to you of such things. But I can tell 
you this—there’s not a sailoralong the coast 
that hasn’t the story, though it’s now—let 
me see—a good hundred years since she 
made her last cruise. Why, I recollect when 
I was a boy, the old hull lying on the sands, 
and breaking up with every tide—for she 
came to that end after all—the famous 
Maelstrim, Captain Jan Fagel, commander. 
I have been told there never was such a beat 
. for foul weather, but that was when he 
was on board of her. He was a terrible 
man, was Captain Fagel, and would turn 
wild when a gale got up; and as the wind 
blew harder, so he grew wilder, until at last 
it seemed as if he had gone mad altogether. 
Why, there was one night my father used 
to tell of, when there was a great thunder- 
storm, and the sea was washing over the 
light-houses—the most awful night he ever 
was out in—it was said that when the 
flashes came, Captain Jan had been seen 
dancing and skipping upon his deck. Many 
of his sailors told afterwards how they 
heard his mad shrieks above the roaring of 
the wind! Some said he had sold himself 
to the Evil One, which I think myself more 
than likely, for he cared neither for God nor 
man. 

‘* Well, sir, Captain Fagel took first to the 
smuggling trade ; and soon he and his famous 
brig became known all along the coast, from 
Hoek up to Helder—ay, and beyond that. 
But he was seen oftenest at the Head—as if 
he had a sort of liking for the place—and 
always came and went ina storm. So, that 
when the Zuyder was like a boiling caul- 
dron, and the water running over the light- 
house galleries, old sailors would look up in 
the wind’s eye, and say ‘Captain Fagel’s 
running @ cargo to-night.’ At last it came 
to this, that whenever he was seen off 
Helder, he was thought to bring a storm 
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with him. And then they would shake 
their heads, and say Captain Fagel was 
abroad that night. Soon he grew tired of 
this work—it was too quiet for him—so he 
turned Rover, and ran up the black flag. 
He still kept up his old fashion of bearing 
down in a gale ; and many a poor disabled 
craft, that was struggling hard to keep 
herself afloat, would see the black hull of 
the Maelstrém coming down upon her in the 
storm, and so would perish miserably upon 
the rocks. He was no true sailor, sir, that 
captain, but a low pirate ; and he came to 
a pirate’s end. And this was the way he 
fell upon his last cruise, just off Helder Head 
yonder. 

‘There was a certain councillor of the 
town who had many times crossed him in his 
schemes, and had once been near taking him. 
Fagel hated him like poison, and swore he 
would have his revenge of him, one day. 
But the councillor did not fear him—not a 
bit of him—but even offered a reward to 
whoever would take or destroy Captain 
Fagel and his vessel. When the captain 
came to hear of this, he fell to raving and 
foaming at the mouth, and then swore a 
great oath upon his own soul that he would 
be revenged of the councillor. And this 
was the way he went about it: 

“The councillor had a fair young wife, 
Madame Elde, whom he had brought out 
of France some years before, and-whom he 
loved exceedingly—foolishly, some said, for 
a man of his years. They and their litthe 
girl lived together at a place called Loo, 
and no family could be happier. Jan Fagel 
knew the place well, and laid his devilish 
plans accordingly. So, as usual, on one of 
his wild, stormy nights, the brig was seen 
standing in toshore—for no good purpose, as 
everybody guessed. How he and his mad 
crew got to land was never accounted for— 
but this is certain—they broke into the house 
at Loo, and dragged Madame Elde and her 
child from their beds, and forced them down 
to their boats. The councillor was away in 
the city ; but Captain Jan knew well enough 
how he loved his wife, and chose this way 
of torturing him. An old fisherman, who 
lived hard by the shore, said, that he woke 
up suddenly in the night, and heard their 
screams; but they were too many for him, 
or he would have gone out. He was an old 
man, and it was only natural. They then 
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pulled away for the ship, he standing up, 
- and screaming at the waves like a. fiend 
incarnate, as he was. How’ the poor pas- 
sengers ever got alive on board wasa miracle 
—for the waves came dashing over the bows 
of the boat, where they were lying, at every 
stroke. 

«‘Now it fell out, that at this time there 
was a British frigate cruising about these 
parts—for Captain Fagel had, a short time 
before this, fired intoan English vessel. The 
frigate was, therefore, keeping a sharp look- 
out for the brig, and had been looking into 
all the creeks and harbors along the coasts, 
when she was caught in this very storm—of 
Captain Fagel’s raising. Just as she was 
struggling round the Head, she came upon 
the Maelstrém, taking on board her boat’s 
orew. , 

«Let go all clear!’ they heard him cry, 
even above the storm—and then they saw the 
dark hull swing round, and set off along 
shore, where it was hard for the frigate to 
follow. As for Jan Fagel, if ever Satan 
entered into a man in this life, he must have 
possessed him that night! They could hear 
him from the other vessel, as he shrieked 
with delight, and swore, and bounded along 
his deck, when other men could scarcely 
keep their feet. Why, sir, one time, he was 
seen on the edge of the taffrail—his eyes 
looking in the dark like two burning coals! 
No doubt he would have got away from 
them, after all—for there was no better 
mariner in those seas—when, just as he was 
coming round a point, they heard a crash, 
and down came his topmast upon his deck. 
The sailors rushed to clear away the wreck. 

“¢Bring up the woman,’ he -roared 
through his trumpet. ‘Bring up the wo- 
man and the child, youseaimps!’ Though 
his ship was in danger, he thought of the 
councillor. Some of them rushed down into 
the hold, and came up in a moment with 
Madame Elde and the little girl. She was 
quite scared, and sank down upon the deck 
as if she were insensible, 

‘“**A handsome creature, sir,’ they said ; 
even some of those savages felt for her. They 
— her saying over and over again to her- 
self: 


“*O, such a Christmas night! ' Such a 
Christmas night! ’ : 
“He overheard her. 
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‘«¢Ah, ah! witch! youshall have a merry 

Christmas, Never fear, So should your 

husband—curse him—if we had him here,’ 

‘‘She started up with a scream when she 
heard him speaking. And then they saw 
her standing, with her long black hair blown 
back by the wind, and her arms out, as. if 
she were praying. ‘ Where shall Thy judg- 
ments find this man?’ , 

‘6¢ Here, witch! Look for me here on:a 
stormy night—any night; next’ Christmas, 
if you like. Hi, lads! get a sail here, and 
send them over the side.’ 

‘‘ Fven those ruffians hung back, for it 
was too awful a night for them to add mur- 
der to their other sins. So, with many 
oaths, Captain Fagel went forward himself 
to seize the lady. 

‘«¢ He shall meet me before the Judgment 
seat,’ said she, still praying. 

‘¢ «Cant away, sorceress! come back here 
of a stormy night, and I'll meet you: I’m 
not afraid! ’ and he laughed long and loud. 

‘Then he flung the wet sail round them, 
and with his own hands cast them into the 
sea. The storm came on fiercer than ever, 
and they thought that the ship’s timbers 
were going to part. But Jan Fagel strode 
about his deck, and gave his orders, and she 
bore up well before the wind. It seemed 
that no harm could come to that ship when 
he was on board of her. As for the frigate, 
she had long since got away into the open 
sea. But the lady’s words were not to be in 
vain, for just as he was going one of his mad 
bounds along the poop, his foot caught in a 
coil of rope, and he went over with an un- 
earthly scream into the black, swollen sea.. 
All the crew ran to look out after him, but, 
strange to tell, without so much as thinking 
of casting him a rope. It seemed as if they 
had lost their sense for a time, and could 
only stand there looking into the waves that 
had swept him off. Just then, the wind 
went down a little, and they heard a voice 
high in the mainmast-top, as if some one 
were calling ; and these words came to them 
very clear and distinct: ‘Yo, yo! Jan 
Fagel, yo!’ Then all the crew at the ves- 
sel’s side, as if they had caught some of his © 
own devilish spirit, could not keep themselves 
from giving out, in a great wild chorus, ‘ Yo, 
yo! Jan Fagel, yo!’ Once more the voice 
came from the mainmast-top, calling, ‘ Yo, 
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yo! Jan Fagel, yo!’ and again the crew 
answered, louder than before, as if they were 
d. He was seen no more after that. 

‘‘The memory of that night never left 
that wicked crew ; and many of them, when 
dying quietly in their beds long after, started 
up with that cry, as though they were an- 
swering a call, and so passed away to their 
last account. 

‘‘ Every year, as sure as Christmas night 
comes round, Jan Fagel comes into the bay 
to keep his word with Madame Elde. And 
any ship that is off the Head then, must 
wait and beat about until midnight; when 
he goes away. . 

‘¢ But they are wanting me on deck,’ said 
Mr. Bode, looking at his watch. ‘I have 
stayed too long, as it is.’’ 

Mr. Bode hastily departed, leaving me to 
ponder over his wild legend. Ruminating 
upon it, and listening to the rushing of the 
water, close to my ear, I fell off again ina 
sleep, and began to dream ; and, of course, 
dreamed of Captain Jan Fagel. 

It was a wild and troubled sleep that I 
had; and I am sure, if any one had been 
standing near, they would have seen me start- 
ing and turning uneasily, as if in grievous 
trouble. First, I thought I was ashore again, 
in a sheltered haven, safely delivered from 
all this wretched tossing. And I recollect 
how inexpressibly delightful the feeling of 
repose was after all these weary labors. By- 
and-by, I remarked low-roofed old-fashioned 
houses all about, seemingly of wood, with 
little. galleries running round the windows. 
And I saw stately burghers walking, in 
dresses centuries old, and ladies with great 
round frills abgut their necks, and looking 
very stiff and majestic, sat and talked to the 
burghers. They were coming in and out of 
the queer houses, and some passed quite close 
to me, saluting me, as they did so, very gra- 
ciously. One thing seemed very strange to 
me. They had all a curious dried look about 
their faces, and a sort of stony cast in their 
eyes, which I could not make out. Still 
they came and went, and I looked on and 
wondered. Suddenly I saw the little Dutch 
houses and the figures all quivering and get- 
ting indistinct, and gradually the picture 
faded away until it grew slowly into the 
shape of the cabin where I was now lying. 
There it was, all before me, with the canons’ 
stalls and the dull swinging lamp, and I my- 
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self leaning on one hand in the carved crib, 
and thinking what a weary voyage this was! 
How monotonous the rashing sound of the 
water! Then my dream went on, and it 
seemed to me that I took note of a canons’ 
stall in the centre, something larger and 
better-fashioned than the others—the dean’s, 
most likely, I concluded wisely, when ho 
comes to service. And then, on that hint, 
as it were, I seemed to travel away over the 
waters to ancient aisles, and tracery, and 
soft ravishing music, and snowy figures seen 
afar off duskily amid clouds of incense. In 
time, too, all that faded away, and I was 
back again in the oak cabin, with the sickly 
yellow light suffusing everything, and a dark 
misty figure sitting right opposite. He caused 
me no gurprise or astonishment, and I received 
him there as a matter of course, as people 
doin dreams. I had seen figures like him 
somewhere. In Rembrandt's pictures, was 
it? Most likely; for there was the large 
broad hat, and the stiff white collar and 
tassels, and the dark jerkin; only there was 
a rusty mouldering look about his garments 
that seemed very strange tome. He had an 
ancient sword, too, on which he leaned his 
arm; and so sat there motionless, looking 
on the ground. He sat that way I don’t 
know how long; I, as it seemed to me, 
studying him intently; when suddenly the 
rushing sound ceased, and there.came a faint 
ery across the waters, as from afar off. It 
was the old cry: ‘Yo, yo! Jan Fagel, yo!” 
Then I saw the figure raise its head suddenly, 
and the yellow light fell upon his face—such 
a mournful, despairing face !—with the same 
stony gaze I had seen in the others. Again 
the fearful cry came—nearer, as it seemed ; 
and I saw the figure rise up slowly and walk 
across the cabin to the door. As he passed 
me he turned his dead, lack-lustre eyes full 
upon me, and looked at me for an instant. 
Never shall I forget that moment. It was 
as if a horrid weight was pressing on me. 
I felt such agony that I awoke with a start, 
and found myself sitting up and trembling 
all over. But at that instant; whether the 
dreamy influence had not wholly passed away, 
or whatever was the reason I don’t know; 
I can swear that, above the rushing sound 
of the waves and the whistling of the wind, 
I heard that ghostly chorus: ‘‘ Yo, yo! Jan 
Fagel, yo!’’ quite clear and distinct. 
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An op Seaman IN THE SoRF-BoaT sang 
this ballad as his story, to a curious sort of 
tuneful no-tune, which none of the rest 
could remember afterwards. 


‘*] HAVE seen a fiercer tempest, 

Known a louder whirlwind blow. 

I was wreck’d off red Algiers, 
Six-and-thirty years ago. 

Young I was,—and yet old seamen 
Were not strong or calm as I; 

While life held such treasures for me, 
I felt sure I could not die. 


‘* Life I struggled for—and saved it; 
Life alone—and nothing more; 
Bruised, half dead, alone and helpless, 
I was cast upon the shore. 
I fear’d the pitiless rocks of Ocean; 
So the great sea rose—and then 
Cast me from her friendly bosom, 
On the pitiless hearts of men. 


‘* Gaunt and dreary ran the mountains 
With black gorges up the land, 
Up to where the lonely Desert 
Spreads her burning dreary sand : 
In the gorges of the mountains, 
On the plain beside the sea, 
Dwelt my stern and cruel masters, 


The black Moors of Barbary. 


‘*¢ Ten long years I toil’d among them, 
* Hopeless—as I used to say; 

Now I know Hope burnt within me, 
Fiercer, stronger, day by day : 
Those dim years of toil and sorrow 

Like one long dark dream appear; 
One long day of weary waiting— 
Then each day was like a year. 


‘* How I curst the land—my prison; 

How I curst the serpent sea, 

And the Demon Fate, that shower’d 
All her curses upon me: 

I was mad, I think—God pardon 
Words so terrible and wild— 

This voyage would have been my last one, 
For I left a wife and child. 


‘‘ Never did oné tender vision 

Fade away before my sight, 

Never once through all my slavery, 
Burning day or dreary night; 

In my soul it lived, and kept me, 
Now I feel, from black despair, 

And my heart was not quite broken, 
While they lived and blest me there. 


‘When at night my task was over, 

I would hasten to the shore; 

(All was strange and foreign inland, 
Nothing I had known before.) 

Strange look’d the bleak mountain passes, 
Strange the red glare and black shade, 

And the oleanders, waving 
To the sound the fountains made. 


‘Then I gazed at the great Ocean, 
Till she grew a friend again; 
And because she knew old England, 
I forgave her all my pain: 





So the blue still sky above me, 
With its white clouds’ fleecy fold, 
And the glimmering stars (though brighter), 
Look’d like home and days of old. 
** And a calm would fall upon me; 
Worn perhaps with work and pain, 
The wild hungry longing left me, 
And I was myself again : 
Looking at the silver waters, 
Looking up at the far sky, 
Dreams of home and all I left there - 
Floated sorrowfully by. 


** A fair face, but pale with sorrow, 
With blue eyes, brimful of tears, 
And the little red mouth, quivering 
With a smile, to hide its fears; 
Holding out her baby towards me, 
From the sky she look’d on me; 
So it was that I last saw her, 
As the ship put out to sea. 


“* Sometimes (and a pang would seizeme 

That the years were floating on) 

I would strive to paint her, alter’d, 
And the little baby gone : 

She no longer young and girlish, 
The child, standing by her knee, 

And her face, more pale and sadden’d 
With the weariness for me. 


‘*¢ Then I saw, as night grew darker, 

How she taught my child to pray, 

Holding its small hands together, 
For its father, far away; 

And I felt her sorrow, weighing 
Heavier on me than mine own; 

Pitying her blighted spring-time, 
And her joy so early flown. 


‘* Till upon my hands (now harden’d 
With the rough hars’s toil of years), 
Bitter drops of anguish, falling, 
Woke me from my dream, to tears; 
Woke me as a slave, an outcast, 
Leagues from home, across the deep; 
So—though you may call it childisk— 
So I sobb’d mysélf to sleep. 


‘© Well, the years sped on—my sorrow 

Calmer, and yet stronger grown, 

Was my shield against all suffering, 
Poorer, meaner, than her own. 

So my cruel master’s harshness 
Fell upon me all in vain, 

Yet the tale of what we suffer’d 
Echo’d back from main to main. 


‘© You have heard in a far country 

Of a self-devoted band, 

Vow’d to rescue Christian captives 
Pining in a foreign land. 

And these gentle-hearted strangers 
Year by year go forth from Rome, 

In their hands the hard-earn’d ransom 
To restore some exiles home. 


** T was freed : they broke the tidings 
Gently to me; but indeed 
‘Hour by hour sped on, I knew not 
What the words meant—I was freed ! 
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Better so, perhaps, while sorrow 
(More akin to-earthly things) 
Only strains the sad heart’s fibres— 
Joy, bright stranger, breaks; the strings. 


** Yet at last it rush’d upon me, 
And my heart beat full and fast; 
What were now my years of waiting, 
What was all the dreary past? 
Nothing, to the impatient throbbing 
I must bear across the sea : 
Nothing to the eternal hours 
Still between my home and me ! 


- How the voyage pass’d, I know not; 

Strange it was once more to stand, 

With my countrymen around me, 
And to clasp an English hand. 

But, through all, my heart was dreaming 
Of the first words I should hear, 

In the gentle voice that echoed, g , 
Fresh as ever, on my ear. 


** Should I see her start of wonder, 
And the sudden truth arise, 
Flushing all her face and lightening 
The dimm’d splendor of her eyes? 
O! to watch the fear and doubting 
Stir the silent depths of pain, 
And the rush of joy—then melting 
Into perfect peace again. 
** And the child !—but why remember 
Foolish fancies that I thought? 
Every tree and every hedgerow 
From the well-known past I brought: 


I would picture my dear cottage, 
See the crackling wood-fire burn, 

And the two beside it seated, 
Watching, waiting, my return. 


*¢So, at last, we reach’d the harbor : 

I remember nothing more 

Till I stood, my sick heart throbbing, 
With my hand upon the door. 

There I paused—I heard her speaking; 
Low, soft, murmuring words she said; 

Then I first knew the dumb terror 
I had had lest she were dead. 


‘* Tt was evening in late autumn, 
And the gusty wind blew chill; 
Autumn leaves were falling round me, 
And the red sun lit the hill. 
Six-and-twenty years are vanish’d 
Since then—I am old and gray— 
But I never told to mortal 
What I saw until this day. 


** She was seated by the fire, 
In her arms she held a child, 
Whispering baby-words caressing, 
And then, looking up, she smiled. 
Smiled on him who stood beside her- - 
O! the bitter truth was told ! 
In her look of trusting fondness, 
I had seen the look of old. 


*¢ But she rose and turned towards me 
(Cold and dumb I waited there), 
With a shriek of fear and terror, 
And a white face of despair. 
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He had been an ancient comrade— 
Not a single word we said, 
‘While we gazed upon each other, 
He the living: I the dead ! 
*¢T drew nearer, nearer to her, 
And I took her trembling hand, 
Looking on her white face, looking 
That her heart might understand 
All the love and all the pity 
That my lips refused to say ! 
I thank God no thought save sorrow 
Rose in our crushed hearts that day. 
‘¢ Bitter tears that desolate moment, 
Bitter, bitter tears we wept; 

We three broken hearts together, 
While the baby smiled and slept. 
Tears alone—no words were spoken, 

Till he—till her husband said 
That my boy (I had forgotten 
The poor child), that he was dead. 
‘¢Then at last I rose, and, turning, 
Wrung his hand, but made no sign; 
And I stoop’d and kiss’d her forehead 
Once more, as if she were mine. 
Nothing of farewell I utter’d, 
Save in broken words to pray 
That God in His great love would bless her— 
Then in silence pass’d away. 
‘* Over the great restless ocean 
For twenty-and-six years I roam; 
All my comrades, old and weary, 
Have gone back to die at home. 
Home ! yes, I shall reach a haven, 
I, too, shall reach home and rest; 
I shall find her waiting for me 
With our baby on her breast.’’ 


WHILE THE FOREGOING STORY WAS BEING 
ToLD, I had kept my eye fixed upon little 
Willy Lindsey, a young Scotch boy (one ot 
the two apprentices), who had been recom- 
mended to Captain Ravender’s care by a friend 
in Glasgow ; and very sad it was to see the 
expression of his face. All the early part of 
the voyage he had been a favorite in the ship. 
The ballads he sang, and the curious old 
stories he told, made him a popular visitor in 
the cabin, no less than among the people. 
Though only entered as apprentice seaman, 
Captain Ravender had kept him as much 
about him as he could; and I am bold to 
say, the lad’s affection for Captain Ravender 
was as sincere as if he had been one of his 
own blood. Even before the wreck, a change 
had taken place in his manner. He grew 
silent and thoughtful. Mrs. Atherfield and 
Miss Coleshaw, who had been very kind to 
him, observed the alteration, and bantered 
him on the melancholy nature of the songs 
he sang to them, and the sad air with which 
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he went about the duties of the vessel. I 
asked him if any thing had occurred to make 
him dull; but he put me off with a laugh, 
and at last told me that he was thinking 
about his home: for, said he, a certain an- 
niversary was coming soon; ‘‘and maybe I'll 
tell you,”’ he added, ‘‘ why the expectation 
of it makes me so sorrowful.”’ 

He was a nice, delicate, almost feminine- 
looking boy, of sixteen or seventeen; the 
son of a small farmer in Ayrshire, as Cap- 
tain Ravender’s Glasgow friend had told 
him, and, as usual with his countryman, a 
capital hand at letters and accounts. He 
had brought with him a few books, chiefly 
of the wild and supernatural kind; and it 
seemed as if he had given way to his imagi- 
nation more than was quite healthy, per- 
haps, for the other faculties of his mind. 
But we all set down his delight and belief 
in ghost stories and such like, to the super- 
stition of his country, where the folks seem 
to make up for being the most matter-of- 
fact people in Europe in the affairs of this 
world, by being the wildest and most vision- 
ary inquirers into the affairs of the next. 
Willy had been useful to all departments on 
board. The steward had employed him at 
’ his ledger, Captain Ravender at his reckon- 
ings, and as to the passengers, they had 
made quite a friend and companion of the 
youth. 

So I watched his looks, as I’ve said before, 
and I now beckoned Willy to come to my 
side, that I might keep him as warm as I 
could. At first he either did not perceive 
my signal, or was too apathetic or too deep 
sunk in his own thoughts to act upon it. 
But the carpenter, who sat next him, seeing 
my motion, helped him across the boat, and 
J put my arm around his shoulders. 

“Bear up, Willy,” I said; * you’re 
young and strong, and, with the help of 
Heaven, we shall all live to see our friends 
again.”? 

The boy’s eyes brightened with hope for 
& moment; then he shook his head and 
said : 

** You’re very kind to say so, sir; but it 
canna be—at least for me.”’ 

The night was now closing fast in, but 
there was still light enough to see his face. 
It was quite calm, and wore a sort of smile. 
Everybody listened to hear what the poor 
laddie said: and I whispered to him : 
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‘You promised to tell me why you were 
depressed by the coming of an anniver- 
sary, Willy. When is it?” 

‘It’s to-night,’”’ he said, with a solemn 
voice. ‘ And O! how different this is from 
what it used tobe! It’s the birth-day o’ 
sister Jean.”’ 

‘* Come, tell us all about it,’ I said. 
“‘ Maybe, speaking it out openly will ease 
your mind. Here, rest on my shoulder. 
Now say on.”’ 

We all tried to catch his words, and he 
began : 

‘It’s two years' ago, this very day, since 
we had such a merry night of it in my 
father’s house at home. He was a farmer 
in a sma’ way up among the hills above the 
Doon ; and had the lands on a good tack, 
and was thought a richer man than any of 
his neighbors. There was only Jean and 
me 0’ the family ; and I’m thinking nobody 
was ever 80 happy or well cared for as I 
was a’ the time I was young. For my 
mither would let me want for nothing, and 
took me on her knee and tauld me long his- 
tories o’ the Bruce and Wallace; and 
strange adventures with the warlocks; and 
sang me a’ Burns’ songs, forbye reading me 
the grand auld stories out o’ the Bible, 
about the death o’ Goliah and the meeting 
o’ King Saul and the Witch of Endor. 
Jean was a kind o’ mither to me, too; for 
she was five years older, and spoilt me as — 
much as she could. She was so bonny, it 
was a pleasure to look at her; and she 
helpit in the dairy, and often milkt the 
cows hersel’; and in the winter nights sat 
by the side o’ the bleezy fire, and turned the 
reel or span, keepin’ time wi’ some lang 
ballad about cruel Ranken coming in and 
killing Lady Margaret; or the ship that 
sailed away to Norway wi’ Sir Patrick 
Spence, and sank wi’ all the crew. The 
schoolmaster came up, when he was able, to 
gi’e me lessons; and, as the road was long, 
and the nights were sometimes dark, it soon 
grew into the common custom for him to 
come up ow’r the hills on Friday, when the 
school was skailt, and stay till the Monday 
morning. He was a young man that had 
been intended for a minister, but the college 
expenses had been too much, and he had 
settled down as the parish teacher at Shal- 
loch ; and we always called him Dominie 
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Blair. All the week through, we looked 
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for the Dominie’s coming. Jean and I used 
to go and meet him at the bend o’ the hill, 
where he'came off from the high-road, and 
he began his lessons to me in botany the mo- 
ment we turned towards home. I noticed 
that he aye required thespecimens that grew 
at the side o’ the burns that ran down val- 
leys a good way off; but I was very vain 
of my running, and used to rush down the 
gully and gather the flower or weed, and 
overtake the two before they had walked on 
a mile. So you see, sir, it was na long 
before it was known all over the country- 
side that Dominie Blair was going to marry 
my sister Jean. Everybody thought it a 
capital match, for Jean had beauty and sil- 
lar, and Mr. Blair was the cleverest man in 
the county, and had the promise of the 
mastership of a school in the East country, 
with ninety pounds a year. 

** Our house grew happier now than ever ; 
and when Jean’s birthday came round, there 
was a gathering from far and near to do 
honor to the bonniest and kindest lass in all 
the parish. The minister himsel’ came up 
on his pony, and drank prosperity to the 
young folks at the door; and inside at night 
there was a supper for all the neighbors, and 
John Chalmers played on the fiddle, and a’ 
the rest of us sang songs, and danced and 
skirled like mad; and at last, when Jean’s 
health was drank, with many wishes for her 
happiness, up she gets and lays her arms 
round my auld mither’s neck, and bursts 
out into a great passion o’ tears: and when 
she recovered herself, she said she would 
never be so happy anywhere else, and that, 
weel or ill, dead or alive—in the body or in 
the spirit—she would aye come back on that 
night, and look in on the hame where she 
had spent sae sunshiny a life. Some o’ 
them laughed at the wild affection she 
showed; and some took it seriously, and 
thought she had tied herself down by ow’r 
solemn a bargain; but in a wee while the 
mirth and frolicking gaed on as before, and 
all the company confessed it was the happiest 
evening they had ever spent in their lives. 
Do you ken Loch Luart, sir ?—a wee bit wa- 
ter that stretches across between the Lureloch 
and the Breelen? Ah! the grand shadows 
that pass along it when you stand on the 
north side and look over to the hill. There’s 
a great blackness settled upon the face, as if 
the sun had died away from the heavens al- 
together, till, when he comes round the cor- 
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ner 0’ the mountain, a glorious procession 0’ 
sunbeams and colors taks its course across 
the whole length 0’ the water, and all the 
hill-sides give out a kind o’ glow, and at 
last the loch seems all on fire, and you can 
scarcely look at it for the brightness. A 
small skiff was kept at the side, for it saved 
the shepherds miles 0’ steep climbing to get 
from flock to flock, as it cut off two or three 
miles 0’ the distance between our house and 
Shalloch. One Friday, soon after the merry 
meeting at Jean's birthday, she set off as 
usual to meet Mr. Blair. How far she went, ° 
or where she met him, nobody could tell, for 
nothing was ever seen or heard o’ them from 
that day to this; only the skiff on Loch 
Luart was found keel up, and the prints 0’ 
feet that answered to their size were seen on 
the wet bank. Nothing wad persuade my 
mither for many a day that she wasna com- 
ing back. When she heard a step at the 
door, she used to flush up with great redness 
in her cheek, and run to let herin. Then 
when she saw it was a stranger, she left the 
door open and came back into the kitchen 
without sayin’ a word. My father spoke 
very little, but sometimes he seemed to for- 
get that Jean was taken away, and called for 
her to come to him in a cheery voice, as he 
used to do; and theri, wi’ a sudden shake 0’ 
his head, he remembered that she was gone, 
and passed away to his work as if his heart 
was broken. And other things.came on to 
disturb him now, for some bank, or railway, 
or something o’ the kind, where he had 
bought some shares, failed with a great 
crash, and he was called on to make up the 
loss ; and he grew careless about every thing 
that happened, and the horsesand carts were 
seized for debt, and a’ the cows except two 
were taken away, and the place began to go 
to wrack and ruin ; and at last Jean’s birth- 
day cam’ round again. But we never spoke 
about it the whole day long, though none of 
the three thought of any thing else. My 
father pretended to be busy in the field; 
my mither span—never letting the thread 
out o’ her hand; and as for me, I wandered 
about the hills from early morning, and only 
came back when the dark night began. All 
through the lengthening hours we sat and 
never spoke ; but sometimes my father put @ 
fresh supply of peats upon the fire, and 
stirred it up into a blaze, as if it pleased 
him to see the great sparkles flying up the 
chimney. At last my mither, all of a sud- 
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den, ceased her spinning, and said, ‘ Hark! 
do you no’ hear somebody outside? , And 
we listened without getting up from our 
seats. We heard a sound as if somebody 
was slipping by on tip-toe on the way to the 
Byre ; and then we heard a low, wailing 
sound, as if the person was trying to restrain 
some great sorrow; and immediately we 
heard the same footstep, as if it were lost in 
snow, coming up to the house. My mither 
stood up wi’ her hand stretched out, and 
looked at the window. Outside the pane— 
where the rose-tree has grown sae thick it 
half hides the lower half—we heard a rust- 
ling, as if somebody was putting aside the 
leaves, and then, when a sudden flicker 0’ 
the flame threw its light upon the casement, 
we saw the faint image 0’ a bonny pale face 
—very sad to look on—wi’ lang tresses 0’ 
yellow hair hanging straight down the 
cheeks, as if it was dripping wet, and heard 
low, plaintive sobs; but nothing that we 
could understand. My mither ran forward, 
as if to embrace the visitor, and cried, 
‘Jean! Jean! O, let me speak to you, my 
bairn!’ But the flame suddenly died away 
in the grate, and we saw nothing mair. But 
we all knew now that Jean had been 
drowned in Loch Luart, and that she minded 
the promise she had made to come and see 
the auld house upon her birthday.” 

Here the boy paused in his narrative for a 
moment, and I felt his breath coming and 
going very quick, as if his strength was get- 
ting rapidly exhausted. 

“* Rest a while, Willy,’ I said, ‘and try, 
if you can, to sleep.” 

But nothing could restrain him from fin- 
ishing his tale. 

‘Na, na! I canna rest upon your arm, 
sir. I ha’e wark to do, and it maun be done 
this night—wae’s me! I didna think, last 
year at this time, that ever I wad be here.” 
He looked round with a shudder at the coil- 
ing waves that rose high at the side of the 
boat, and shut out the faint glimmer that 
still lingered on the horizon line. ‘So 
Jean was drowned, ye see,”’ he continued ; 
“and couldna put foot inside—for a’ they 
can do is to look in and see what’s doing at 
the auld fireside through the window. But 
even this was a comfort tomy mither; and 
as I saw how glad it made her to-have this 
assurance that she wasna forgotten, I made 
her the same promise that Jean had done on 
her birthday: ill or weel, happy or misera- 





ble, in the body or in the spirit—I wad find 
my way to the farm-house, and gi’e her some 
sign that I loved her as I had always done. 
And now I. ken what they’re doing as if I 
was at hame. They’re sitting sad and lonely 
in the silent kitchen. My father puts fresh 
peats upon the grate, and watches their 
flame as it leaps and crackles up the fire- 
place; and my mither—ah!”’—here he 
stretched forward as if to see some object 
before him more distinctly—‘‘ah! she’s 
spinning, spinning as if to keep herself from 
thinking—and tears are running down her 
face; and I see the cheery fire, and the 
heather bed in the corner, and the round 
table in the middle, and the picture o’ 
Abraham and Isaac on the wall, and my fish- 
ing-rod hung up aboon the mantelpiece, and 
my herding-staff, and my old blue bonnet, 
But how cold it is, sir,’’ he went on, turning 
tome; ‘I felt a touch on my shoulder just 
now that made me creep as if the hand were 
ice ; and I looked up and saw the same face 
we had noticed last year; and I feel the 
clammy fingers yet, and they go downward 
—downward, chilling me a’ the way, till my 
blood seems frozen and I canna speak. O, 
for anither look at the fire, and the warm 
cosy room, and my father’s white head, and 
my puir auld mither’s een! ”’ 

So saying, he tried to rise, and seemed to 
be busy putting aside something that inter- 
fered with his view. ‘The rose-tree! ”’ he 
said; ‘‘ it’s thicker than ever, and I canna 
see clear!’’ At last he appeared to get 
near the object he sought; and, after alter- 
ing his position, as if to gain a perfect sight, 
he said: ‘‘ I see them a’ again. O, mither! 
turn your face this way, for ye see I’ve kept 
my word; and we’re both here. Jean’s 
beside me, and very cold—and we darena 
come in.”? He watched for about a minute, 
still gazing intently, and then, with a joyous 
scream, he exclaimed: ‘‘ She sees me,—she 
sees me! Did na ye hear her cry? O 
mither, mither! tak’ me to your arms, for 
I’m chilled wi’ the salt water, and naething 
will make me warm again.”’ 

I tightened my hold of poor Willy as he 
spoke, for he gradually lost his power, and 
at last lay speechless with his head on my 
shoulder. I concealed from the rest the sad 
event that occurred in a few minutes, and 
kept the body hidden till the darkest part of 
the night, closely wrapped in my cloak. — 
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THE DELIVERANCE. 


Wuen the sun rose on the twenty-seventh 
day of our calamity, the first question that I 
secretly asked myself was, How many more 
mornings will the stoutest of us live to see? 
I had kept count, ever since we took to tke 
boats, of the days of the week ; and I knew 
that we had now arrived at another Thurs- 
day. Judging by my own sensations (and I 
believe I had as much strength left as the 
best man among us), I came to the conclusion 
that, unless the mercy of Providence inter- 
posed to effect our deliverance, not one of 
our company could hope to see another 
morning after the morning of Sunday. 

Two discoveries that I made—after re- 
deeming my promise overnight, to serve out 
with the morning whatever eatable thing I 
could find—helped to confirm me in my 
gloomy view of our future prospects. In 
the first place, when the few coffee-berries 
left, together with a small allowance of 
water, had been shared all round, I found 
on examining the lockers that not one grain 
of provision remained, fore or aft, in any 
part of the boat, and that our stock of fresh 
water was reduced to not much more than 
would fill a wine-bottle. In the second 
place, after the berries had been shared, and 
the water equally divided, I noticed that the 
sustenance thus administered produced no 
effect whatever, even of the most momentary 
kind, in raising the spirits of the passengers 
(excepting in one case) or in rallying the 
strength of the crew. The excepticn was 
Mr. Rarx. This tough and greedy old sinner 
seemed to wake up from the trance he had 
lain in so Jong, when‘the smell of the berries 
and water was under his nose. He swal- 
lowed his share witha gulp that many a 
younger and better man in the boat might 
have envied; and went maundering on to 
himeelf afterwards, as if he had gota new 
lease of life. He fancied now that he was 
digging a gold mine, all by himself, and 
going down bodily straight through the 
earth at the rate of thirty or forty miles an 
hour. ‘ Leave me alone,’ says he, ‘‘ leave 
me alone. The lower If go the richer I get. 
Down I go'!—down, down, down, down, till 
I burst out at the other end of the world in 
a shower of gold!"’ So he wenton, kicking 
feebly with his heels from time to time 
against the bottom of the boat. 


Butgas forall the rest, it was a pitiful and 
dreadful sight to see of how little use their 
last shadow of a meal was to them. I my- 
self attended, before anybody else was served, 
to the two poor women. Miss Coleshaw 
shook her head faintly, and pointed to her 
throat, when I offered her the few berries 
that fell to her share. I made a shift to 
crush them up fine and mix them with a 
little water, and got her to swallow that 
miserable drop of drink with the greatest 
difficulty. When it wasdown there came no 
change for the better over her face. Nor 
did she recover, for so much "8a moment, 
the capacity to speak, even in a whisper. 
I next tried Mrs. Atherfield. It was hard to 
wake her out of the half-swooning, half- 
sleeping condition in which she lay,—and 
harder still to get her to open her lips when 
I put the tin cup to them. When T had at 
last prevailed on her to swallow her allow- 
ance, she shut her eyes again, and fell back 
into her old position. I saw her lips moy- 
ing; and, putting my ear close to them, 
caught some of the words she was murmur- 
ing to herself. She was still dreaming of 
The Golden Lucy. She and the child were 
walking somewhere by the banks of a lake, 
at the time when the buttercups were out. 
The Golden Lucy was gathering the butter- 
cups, and making herself a watch-chain out 
of them, in imitation of the chain that her 
mother wore. They were carrying a little 
basket with them, and were going to dine to- 
gether in a great hollow tree growing on the 
banks of the lake. To get this pretty picture 
painted on one’s mind as I got it, while 
listening to the poor mother’s broken words, 
and then to look up at the haggard faces 
of the men in the boat, and at the wild 
ocean rolling all round us, was such 4 
change from fancy to reality as it has fallen, 
I hope, to few men’s lots to experience. 

My next thought, when I had done my 
best for the women, was for the Captain. 
I was free to risk losing my own share of 
water, if I pleased ; so I tried, before tasting 
it myself, to get a little between his lips; 
but his teeth were fast clenched, and I had 
neither strength nor skill to open them. 
The faint warmth stil] remained, thank God, 
over his heart—but in all other respects he 





lay beneath us like a dead man. In cover- 
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ing him up again as comfortably as I could, 
I found a bit of paper crunched in one of 
his hands, and took it out. There was some 
writing on it, but not a word was readable. 
I supposed, poor fellow, that he had been 
trying to write some last instructions for me, 
just before he dropped at his post. If they 
had been ever so easy to read, they would 
have been of no use now. To follow in- 
structions we must have had some power to 
shape the boat’s course in a given direction 
—and this, which we had been gradually 
losing for some days past, we had now lost 
altogether. 

I had hoped that the serving out of the 
refreshment would have put a little modicum 
of strength into the arms of the men at the 
oars ; but, as I have hinted, this hope turned 
out to be perfectly fruitless. Our last 
mockery of a meal, which had done nothing 
for the passengers, did nothing either for the 
crew—except to aggravate the pangs of 
hunger in the men who were still strong 
enough to feel them. While the weather 
held moderate, it was not of much conse- 
quence if one or two of the rowers kept 
dropping, in turn, into a kind of faint sleep 
over their oars. But if it came on to blow 
again (and we could expect nothing else in 
those seas and at that time of the year), 
how was I to steer, when the blades of the 
oars were out of the water ten times as often 
as they were in? The lives which we had 
undergone such suffering to preserve would 
have been lost in an instant by the swamp- 
ing of the boat, if the wind had risen on the 
morning of Thursday, and had caught us 
trying to row any longer. 

Feeling this, I resolved, while the weather 
held moderately fine, to hoist the best 
substitute for a sail that we could produce, 
and to drive before the wind, on the chance 
(the last we had to hope for) of a ship 
picking us up. We had only continued to 
use the oars up to this time, in order to keep 
the course which the Captain had pointed 
out as likeliest to bring us near the land. 
Sailing had been out of the question from 

. the first, the masts and suits of sails belonging 
to each boat having been out of them at the 
time of the wreck, and having gone down 
with the ship. This was an accident which 
there was no need to deplore, for we were 
too crowded from the first to admit of hand- 
ling the boats properly, under their regular 
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press of sail, im any thing like rough 
weather. 

Having made up my mind on what it was 
necessary to do, I addressed the men, and 
told them that any notion of holding longer 
on our course with the oars was manifestly 
out of the question, and dangerous to all on 
board, as their own common sense might tell 
them, in the state to which the stoutest arms 
among us were now reduced. They looked 
round on each other as I said that, each 
man seeming to think his neighbor weaker 
than himself. I went on, and told them 
that we must take advantage of our present 
glimpse of moderate weather, and hoist the 
best sail we could set up, and drive before 
the wind, in the hope that it might please 
God to direct us in the way of some ship 
before it was too late. ‘* Our only chance, 
my men,” I said, in conclusion, ‘is the 
chance of being picked up; and in these 
desolate seas one point of the compass is just 
as likely a point for our necessities as an- 
other. Half of you keep the boat before 
the sea, the other half bring out your knives, 
and do as I tell you.’’ The prospect of 
being relieved from the oars struck the 
wandering attention of the men directly ; 
and they said, ‘* Ay, ay, sir!’’ with some- 
thing like a faint reflection of their former 
readiness, when the good ship was under 
their feet, and the mess-cans were filled with 
plenty of wholesome food. 

Thanks to Captain Ravender’s forethought 
in providing both boats with a coil of rope, 
we had our lashings, and the means of 
making what rigging was wanted, ready to 
hand. One of the oars was made fast to the 
thwart, and well stayed fore and aft, fora 
mast. A large pilot coat that I wore was 
spread; enough of sail for us. The only 
difficulty that puzzled me was occasioned by 
the necessity of making a yard. The men 
tried to tear up one of the thwarts, but were 
not strong enough. My own knife had been 
broken in the attempt to split a bit of plank 
for them; and I was almost at my wit’s 
end, when [I luckily thought of searching 
the Captain’s pockets for his knife. I found 
it—a fine large knife of Sheffield manu- 
facture, with plenty of blades, and a small 
saw among them. With this we made a 
shift to saw off about a third of another 
oar; and then the difficulty was conquered ° 








and we got my pilot-coat hoisted on our 
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jury-mast, and rigged it as nigh as we could 
to the fashion of a lug-sail. 

I had looked anxiously towards the Surf- 
boat, while we were rigging our mast, and 
observed, with a feeling of great relief, 
that the men in her—as soon as they discoy- 
ered what we were about—were wise enough 
to follow our example. They got on faster 
than we did; being less put to it for room 
to turn round in. We set our sails as 
hearly as possible about the same time ; and 
it was well for both boats that we finished 
our work when we did. At noon the wind 
began to rise again to a stiff breeze, which 
soon knocked up a heavy, tumbling sea. 
We drove before it in a direction North and 
by East, keeping wonderfully dry, consider- 
ing all things. The mast stood well; and 
the sail, small as it was, did good service in 
steadying the boat and lifting her easily over 
the seas. I felt the cold after the loss of my 
coat, but not so badly as I had feared; for 
the two men who were with me in the stern 
sheets, sat as close as they could on either 
side of me, and helped with the warmth of 
their own bodies to keep the warmth in 
mine. Forward, I told off half-a-dozen of 
the most trustworthy of the men who could 
still muster strength enough to keep their 
eyes open, to set a watch, turn and turn 
about, on our frail rigging. The wind was 
steadily increasing, and if any accident 
happened to our mast, the chances were that 
the boat would broach-to, and that every 
one of us would go to the bottom. 

So we drove on—all through that day— 
sometimes catching sight of the Surf-boat 
a little ahead of us—sometimes losing her 
altogether in the scud. How little and 
frail, how very different to the kind of boat 
that I had expected to see, she looked to my 
eyes now that I was out of her, and saw 
what she showed like on the waters for the 
first time! But to return to the Long-boat. 
The watch on the rigging was relieved every 
two hours, and at the same regular periods 
all the brightest eyes left amongst us looked 
out for the smallest vestige of a sail in view, 
and looked in vain. Among the passengers, 
nothing happened in the way of, a change— 
except that Miss Coleshaw seemed to grow 
fainter, and that Mrs. Atherfield got rest- 
less, as if she were waking out of her long 
dream about the Golden Lucy. 

Tt got on towards sunset. The wind was 
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rising to half a gale. The clouds, which 
had been heavy all over the firmament since 
noon, were lifting to the westward, and 
leaving there, over the horizon line of the 
ocean, & long strip of clear pale greenish 
sky, overhung by a cloud-bank, whose rag- 
ged edges were tipped with burning crimson 
by the sun. I did not like the look of the 
night, and, keeping where I was, in the for- 
ward part of the boat, I helped the men to 
ease the strain off our mast, by lowering the 
yard a little and taking a pull on the sheet, 
so as to present to the wind a smaller surface 
even of our small sail. Noting the wild 
look of the weather, and the precautions we 
were taking against the chance of a gale 
rising in the night—and being, furthermore, 
as I believe, staggered in their minds by the 
death that had taken place among them— 
three of the passengers struggled up in the 
bottom of the boat, clasped their arms round 
me as if they were drowning men already, 
and hoarsely clamored for a last drink of 
water, before the storm rose and sent us all 
to the bottom. 

‘¢ Water you shall have,’’ I said, ‘* when 
I think the time has come to serve it out, 
The time has not come yet.” 

“Water, pray! ’’ they all three groaned 
together. Two more passengers who were 
asleep, woke up, and joined the cry. 

‘* Silence! ’’ I said. ‘* There are not two 
spoonsful of fresh water left for each man 
in the boat. I shall wait three hours more 
for the chance of rain before I serve that 
out. Silence, and drop back to your 
places ! ’” 

They let go of me, but clamored ‘weakly 
for water still; and, this time, the voices 
of some of the crew joined them. At this 
moment, to my great alarm (for I thought 
they were going mad and turning violent 
against me), I was seized round the neck by 
one of the men, who had been standing up, 
holding on by the mast, and looking out 
steadily to the westward. 

I raised my right hand to free myself; 
but before I touched him, the sight of the 
man’s face close to mine made me drop my 
arm again. There was a speechless, breath- 
less, frantic joy in it, that made all the 
blood in my veins stand still in a moment. 

‘Out with it!” I said. ‘ Man alive, 
out with it, for God’s sake! ’’ 

His breath beat on my cheek in hot, 
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quick, heavy gasps; but he could not utter 
a word. For a moment he let go of the 
mast (tightening his hold on me with the 
other arm) and pointed out westward—then 
slid heavily down on to the thwart behind 


Llooked westward, and saw that one of 
the two trustworthy men whom I had left 
at the helm was on his feet looking out west- 
ward, too. As the boat rose, I fixed my eyes 
on the strip of clear greenish sky in the 
west, and on the bright line of the sea just 
under it. The boat dipped again before I 
could see any thing. I squeezed my eyelids 
together to get the water out of them, and 
when we rose again, looked straight into the 
middle of the bright sea-line. My heart 
bounded as if it would choke me—my 
tongue felt like a cinder in my mouth—my 
knees gave way under me—I dropped down 
on to the thwart, and sobbed out, with a 
great effort, as if I had been dumb for weeks 
before, and had only that instant found my 
speech : 

‘* A sail! a sail!” 

The words were instantly echoed by the 
man in the stern sheets. 

‘‘Sail, ho!’’ he screeches out, turning 
round on us, and swinging his arms about 
his head like a madman. 

This made three of our company who had 
seen the ship already, and that one fact was 
sufficient to remove all dread lest our eyes 
might have been-deceiving us. The great 
fear now was, not that we were deluded, but 
that we might come to some serious harm 
through the excess of joy among the people; 
that is to say, among such of the people as 
still had the sense to feel and the strength to 
express what they felt. I must record in my 
own justification, after cOnfessing that I lost 
command over myself altogether on the dis- 
covery of the sail, that I was the first who 
set the example of self-control. I was iaa 

manner forced to this by the crew frantically 
entreating me to lay-to until we could make 
out what course the ship was steering—a 
proceeding which, with the sea then running, 
with the heavy lading of the boat, and with 
such feeble substitutes for mast and sail as 
we possessed, must have been attended with 
total destruction to usall. I tried to remind 
the men of this, but they were in such a 
transport—hugging each other round the 
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—that they were not fit to listen to reason. 
Accordingly, I myself went to the helm 
again, and chose the steadiest of my two 
men in the after part of the boat, as a guard 
over the sheet, with instructions to use force, 
if necessary, towards any one who stretched 
out so much as a finger to it. The wind was 
rising every minute, and we had nothing for 
it but to scud, and be thankful to God’s 
mercy that we had sea-room to do it in. 

‘¢ It will be dark in an hour’s time, sir,”’ 
says the man left along with me when. I 
took the helm again. ‘‘ We have no light 
toshow. The ship will pass us in the night, 
Lay to, sir! For the love of Heaven, give 
us all a chance, and lay to! ’’ says he, and 
goes down on his knees before me, wringing 
his hands, 

“Lay to!” sayal. ‘Lay to, under a 
coat! Lay to, in a boat like this, with the 
wind getting up toa gale! A seaman like 
you talk in that way! Who have I got 
along here with me? Sailors who know their 
craft, or a pack of long-shore lubbers, who 
ought to be turned adrift in a ferry-boat on 
a pond?” My heart was heavy enough, 
God knows, but I spoke out as loud as I 
could, in that light way, to try and shame 
the men back to their proper senses. I 
succeeded at least in restoring silence; and 
that was something in such a condition as 
ours. . 

My next anxiety was to know if the men 
in the Surf-boat had sighted the sail to the 
westward. She was stfil driving ahead of 
us, and the first time I saw her rise on the 
waves, I made out a signal on board—a strip 
of cloth fastened to a boat-hook. I ordered 
the man by my side to return it with his 
jacket tied on to the end of an oar; being 
anxious to see whether his agitation had 
calmed down and left him fit for his duty 
again. He followed my directions steadily, 
and when he had got his jacket on again, 
asked me to pardon him for losing bis self- 
command, in a quiet, altered voice. 

I shook hands with him, and gave him the 
helm, in proof that my confidence was re- 
stored ; then stood up and turned my face to 
the westward once again. I looked long 
into the belt of clear sky, which was 
narrowing already as the cloud-bank above 
sank over it. I looked with all my heart 
and soul and strength. It was only when 
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longer, that I gave in, and sat down again 

by the tiller. If I had not been supported 

by a firm trust in the mercy of Providence, 

which had preserved us thus far, I am afraid 

I should have abandoned myself at that 

trying time to downright hopeless, speechless 
ir. 

It would not express much to any but sea- 
faring readers if I mentioned the number of 
leagues off that I considered the ship to be. 
I shall give a better idea of the terrible 
distance there was between us, when I say 
that no landsman’s eye could have made her 
out at all, and that none of us sailors could 
have seen her but for the bright opening in 
the sky, which made even a speck on the 
waters visible to a mariner’s experienced 
sight all that weary way off. When I have 
said this, I have said enough to render it 
plain to every man’s understanding that it 
was a sheer impossibility to make out 
what course the ship was steering, seeing 
that we had no chance of keeping her in 
view at that closing time of day for more 
than another half-hour, at most. There she 
was, astern to leeward of us; and here were 
we, driving for our lives before the wind, 
with any means of kindling a light that we 

might have possessed on leaving our ship 
wetted through long ago—with no guns to 
fire as signals of distress in the darkness— 
and with no choice, if the wind shifted, but 
still to scud in any direction in which it 
might please to drive us. Supposing, even 
at the best, that the ship was steering on our 
course, and would overhaul us in the night, 
what chance had we of making our position 
known to her in the darkness? Truly, look 
at it anyhow we might from our poor mortal 
point of view, our prospect of deliverance 
seemed to be of the most utterly hopeless 
kind that it is possible to conceive. 

The men felt this bitterly, as the cloud. 
bank dropped to the verge’ of the waters, 
and the sun set redly behind it. The moan- 
ing and lamenting among them was misera- 
ble to hear, when the last speck and phan- 
tom of the ship had vanished from view. 
Some few still swore they saw her when there 
was hardly-a flicker of light left in the west, 
and only gave up looking out, and dropped 
down in the boat, at my express orders. I 
charged them all solemnly to set an example 
of courage to the passengers, and to trust 
the rest to the infinite wisdom and mercy of 
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the Creator of us all. Some murmured, 
some fell to repeating scraps out of the Bible 
and Prayer-Book, some wandered again in 
their minds. This went on till the darkness 
gathered—then a great hush of silence fell 
drearily over passengers and crew; and 
the waves and the wind hissed and howled 
about us, as if we were tossing in the midst 
of them, a boat-load of corpses already ! 
Twice in the forepart of the night the 
clouds overhead parted fora little, and let 
the blessed moonlight down upon us. On 
the first of those occasions, I myself served 
out the last drops of fresh water we had left. 
The two women—poor suffering creatures !— 
were past drinking. Miss Coleshaw shivered 
a little when I moistened her lips with the 
water ; and Mrs. Atherfield, when I did the 
same for her, drew her breath with a faint, 
fluttering sigh, which was just enough to 
show that she was not dead yet. The Cap- 
tain still lay as he had lain ever since I got 
on board the boat. The others, both passen- 
gers and crew, managed for the most part to 
swallow their share of the water—the men 
being just sufficiently roused by it to get upon 
their knees, while the moonlight lasted, and 
look about wildly over the ocean for a 
chance of seeing the ship again. When the 
clouds gathered once more, they crouched 
back in their places with a long groan of 
despair. Hearing that, and dreading the 
effect of the pitchy darkness (to say nothing 
of the fierce wind and sea) on their sinking 
spirits, I resolved to combat their despon- 
dency, if it were still possible to contend 
against it, by giving them something to do. 
First telling them that no man could say at 
what time of the night the ship (in case she 
was steering our course) might forge ahead 
of us, or how near she might be when she 
passed, I recommended that all who had the 
strength should join their voices at regular 
intervals, and shout their loudest when the 
boat rose highest on the waves, on the chance 
of that cry of distress being borne by the 
wind within hearing of the watch on board 
the ship. It is unnecessary to say that I 
knew well how near it was to an absolute 
impossibility that this last feeble exertion on 
our parts could lead to any result. I only 
proposed it because I was driven to the end 
of my resources to keep up the faintest 
flicker of spirit among the men. They re- 
ceived my proposal with more warmth and 
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readiness than I had ventured in their hope- 
less state to expect from them. Up to the 
turn of midnight they resolutely raised their 
voices with me, at intervals of from five to 
ten minutes, whenever the boat was tossed 
highest on the waves. The wind seemed to 
whirl our weak cries savagely put of our 
mouths almost before we could utter them. I, 
sitting astern in the boat, only heard them, 
as ,it seemed, for something like an instant 
of time. But even that was enough tomake 
me creep all over—the cry was so forlorn 
and fearful. Of all the dreadful sounds I 
had heard since the first striking of the ship, 
that shrill wail of despair—rising on the 
wave-tops, one moment; whirled away, the 
next, into the black night—was the most 
frightful that entered my ears. There are 
times, even now, when it seems to be ring- 
ing in them still. 

Whether our first.gleam of joonshine fell 
upon old Mr. Rarx, while he was sleeping, 
and helped to upset his weak brains alto- 
gether, is more than I can say. But, for 
some reason or other, before the clouds 
parted and let the light down on us for the 
second time, and while we were driving along 
awfully through the blackest of the night, 
he stirred in his place, and began rambling 
and raving again more vehemently than ever. 
To hear him now—that is to say, as well as 
I could hear him for the wind—he was still 
down in his gold-mine; but was laden so 
heavy with his precious metal that he could 
not get out, and was in mortal peril of being 
drowned by the water rising in the bottom 
of theshaft. So far, his maundering attracted 
my attention disagreeably, and did no more. 
But when he began—if I may say so—to 
take the name of the dear little dead child 
in vain, and to mix her up with himself and 
his miserly greed of gain, I got angry, and 
called to the men forward to give him a 
shake and make him hold his tongue. 
Whether any of them obeyed or not, I don’t 
know—Mr. Rarx went on raving louder 
than ever. The shrill wind was now hardly 
more shrill than he. He swore he saw the 
white frock of our poor little lost pet flutter- 
ing in the daylight, at the top of the mine, 
and he screamed out to her in a great fright 
that the gold was heavy, and the water ris- 
ing fast, and that she must come down quick 
as lightning if she meant to be in time to 
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to silence him ; and, just as I did so, the 
clouds began to part for the second time, 
and the white tip of the moon grew visible. 

‘¢ There she is! ’’ screeches Mr. Rarx ; and 
Isaw him, by the faint light, scramble on his 
knees in the bottom of the boat, and wave a 
ragged old handkerchief up at the moon. 

* Pall him down! ’’ I called out. ‘ Down 
with him ; and tie his arms and legs! ’’ 

Of the men who could still move about, 
not one paid any attention to me. They 
were all upon their knees again, looking 
out in the strengthening moonlight for a 
sight of the ship. 

“Quick, Golden Lucy!” screams. Mr. 
Rarx, and creeps under the thwarts right 
forward into the bows of the boat. ‘* Quick! 
my darling, my beauty, quick! The gold is 
heavy, and the water rises fast! Come down 
and save me, Golden Lucy! Let all the rest 
of the world drown, and save mé ! Me! 
me! me! me!” 

He shouted these last words out at the top 
of his cracked, croaking voice, and got on 
his feet, as I conjectured (for the coat we 
had spread for a sail now hid him from me) 
in the bows of the boat. Not one of the 
crew so much as looked round at him, so 
eagerly were their eyes seeking for the ship. 
The man sitting by me was sunk in a deep 
sleep. If I had left the helm for a moment 
in that wind and sea, it would have been 
the death of every soul of us. I shouted 
desperately to the raving wretch to sit down, 
A screech that seemed to cut the very wind 
in two answered me. A huge wave tossed 
the boat’s head up wildly at the same 
moment. I looked aside to leeward as the 
wash of the great roller swept by us, 
gleaming of a lurid, bluish white in the 
moonbeams ; I looked and saw, in one second 
of time, the face of Mr. Rarx rush past on 
the wave, with thé foam seething in his hair 
and the moon shining in his eyes. Before I 
could draw my breath he was a hundred 
yards astern of us, and the night and the sea 
had swallowed him up and had hid his 
secret, which he had kept all the voyage, 
from our mortal curiosity, forever. 

‘‘He’s gone! he’s drowned! ’’ I shouted 
to the men forward. 

None of them took any notice; none of 
them left off looking out over the ocean for 
a sight of the ship. Nothing that I could 





help him. I called again angrily to the men 


say on the subject of our situation at that 
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fearful time can, in my opinion, give such 
an idea of the extremity and the frightfulness 
of it, as the relation of this one fact. I 
leave it to speak by itself the sad and 
shocking truth, and pass on gladly to the 
telling of what happened next, at a later 
hour of the night. 

After the clouds had shut out the moon 
again, the wind dropped a little and shifted 
& point or two, so as to shape our course 
nearer to the eastward. How the hours 
passed after that, till the dawn came, is more 
than I can tell. The nearer the time of 
daylight approached, the more completely 
every thing seemed to drop out of my mind, 
except the one thought of where the ship we 
had seen in the evening might be, when we 
looked for her with the morning light. 

It came at last—that gray, quiet light 
which was to end all our uncertainty ; 
which was to show us if we were saved, or 
to warn us if we were to prepare for death. 
With the first streak in the east, every one 
of the boat’s company, except the sleeping 
and the senseless, roused up and looked out 
in breathless silence upon the sea. Slowly 
and slowly the. daylight strengthened, and 
the darkness rolled off farther and farther 
before it over the face of the waters. The 
first pale flush of the san flew trembling 
along the paths of light broken through the 
gray wastes of the eastern clouds. We 
could look clearly—we could see far; and 
there, ahead of us—O! merciful, bountiful 
providence of God !—there was the ship! 

I have honestly owned the truth, and con- 
fessed to the human infirmity under suffering 
of myself, my passengers, and my crew. I 
have earned, therefore, as I would fain hope, 
the right to record it to the credit of all, 
that the men, the moment they set eyes on 
the ship, poured out their whole hearts in 
humble thanksgiving to the Divine Mercy 
which had saved them from the very jaws of 
death. They did not wait for me to bid them 
do this ; they did it of their own accord, in 
their own language, fervently, earnestly, with 
one will and one heart. 

We had hardly made the ship out—a fine 
brigantine, hoisting English colors—before we 
observed that her crew suddenly hove her up 
in the wind. At first, we were at a lose to 
understand this; but, as we drew nearer, we 
discovered that she was getting the Surf-boat 
(which had kept ahead of us all through the 
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night) alongside of her, under the lee bow. 
My men tried to cheer when they saw their 
companions in safety, but their weak cries 
died away in tears and sobbing. 

In another half-hour we, too, were along- 
side of the brigantine. 

From this point, I recollect nothing very * 
distinctly. I remember faintly many loud 
voices and eager faces ;—I remember fresh 
strong willing fellows, with a color in their 
cheeks and a smartness in their movements 
that seemed quite preternatural to me at that 
time, hanging over us in the rigging of the 
brigantine, and dropping down from her sides 
into our boat ;—I remember trying with my 
feeble hands to help them in the difficult and 
perilous task of getting the two poor women 
and the Captain on board ;—I remember one 
dark hairy giant of a man swearing that it 
was enough to break his heart, and catching 
me in his arms like a child—and from that 
moment I remember nothing more with the 
slightest certainty for over a week of time. 

When I came to my own senses again,.in 
my cot on board the brigantine, my first in- 
quiries were naturally for my fellow-sufferers. 
Two—a passenger in the Long-boat, and one 
of the crew of the Surf-boat—had sunk, in 
spite of all the care that could be taken of 
them. The rest were likely, with time and 
attention, to recover. Of those who have 
been particularly mentioned in this narrative, 
Mrs. Atherfield had shown signs of rallying 
the soonest ; Miss Coleshaw, who had held 
out longer against exhaustion, was now the 
slower to recover. Captain Ravender, though 
slowly mending, was still not able to speak or 
to move in his cot without help. The sacri- 
fices for us all which this good man had so 
nobly undergone, not only in the boat, but 
before that, when he had deprived himself of 
his natural rest on the dark nights that pre- 
ceded the wreck of the Golden Mary, had 
sadly undermined his natural strength of con- 
stitution. He, the heartiest of all, when we 
sailed from England, was now, through his 
unwearying devotion to his duty and to us, 
the last to recover, the longest to linger be- 
tween life and death. 

My next questions (when they helped me 
on deck to get my first blessed breath of fresh 
air) related to the vessel that had saved us. 
She was bound to the Columbia river—a long 
way to the northward of the port for which 
we had sailed in the Golden Mary. Most 
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providentially for us, shortly after we had 
lost sight of the brigantine in the shades of 
the evening, she had been caught in a squall 
and had sprung her foretopmast badly. This 
accident had obliged them to lay-to for some 
hours, while they did their best to secure the 
spar, and had warned them, when they con- 
tinued on their course, to keep the ship under 
easy sail through the night. But for this 
circumstance, we must, in all human proba- 
bility, have been too far astern when the 
morning dawned, to have had the slightest 
chance of being discovered. 

Excepting always some of the stoutest of 
our men, the next of the Long-boat’s company 
who was helped on deck was Mrs. Atherfield. 
Poor soul! when she and I first looked at 
each other, I could see that her heart went 
back to the early days of our voyage, when 
the Golden Lucy and I used to have our game 
of hide-and-seek round the mast. She 
squeezed my hand as hard as she could with 
her wasted trembling fingers, and looked up 
piteously in my face, as if she would like to 
speak to little Lucy’s playfellow, but dared 
not trust herself—then turned away quickly 
and laid her head against the bulwark, and 
looked out upon the desolate sea that was 
nothing to her now but her darling’s grave. 
I was better pleased when I saw her, later in 
the day, sitting by Captain Ravender’s cot ; 
for she seemed to take comfort in nursing him. 
Miss Coleshaw soon afterwards got strong 
enough to relieve her at this duty ; and, be- 
tween them, they did the Captain such a 
world of good, both in body and spirit, that 
he also got strong enough before long to come 
on deck, and to thank me, in his old generous 
self-forgetful way, for having done my duty— 
the duty which I had learnt how to do by his 
example. 

Hearing what our destination had been 
when we sailed from England, the captain of 
the brigantine (who had treated us with the 
most unremitting attention and kindness, 
and had been warmly seconded in his efforts 
for our good by all the people under his com- 
mand) volunteered to go sufficiently out of 
his course to enable us to speak the first Cali- 
fornian coasting-vessel sailing in the direction 
of San Francisco. We were lucky in meeting 
with one of these sooner than we expected. 
Three days after parting from the kind 
captain of the brigantine, we, the surviving 
passengers and crew of the Golden Mary, 
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touched the firm ground once more, on the 
shores of California. 

We were hardly collected here before we 
were obliged to separate again. Captain 
Ravender, though he was hardly yet in good 
travelling trim, accompanied Mrs. Atherfield 
inland, to see her safe under her husband’s 
yeotection. Miss Coleshaw went with them, 
to stay with Mrs. Atherfield for a little while 
before she attempted to proceed with any 
matters of her own which had brought her 
to this part of the world. The rest of us, 
who were left behind with nothing particular 
to do until the Captain’s return, followed the 
passengers to the gold diggings. Some few 
of us had enough of the life there in a very 
short time. The rest seemed bitten by old 
Mr. Rarx’s mania for gold, and insisted on 
stopping behind when Rames and I proposed 
going back to the port, We two, and five 
of our steadiest seamen, were all the officers 
and crew left to meet the Captain on his re- 
tnrn from the inland country. 

He reported that he had left Mrs. Ather- 
field and Miss Coleshaw safe and comfortable 
under Mr. Atherfield’s care. They sent 
affectionate messages to all of us, and espe- 
cially (I am proud tosay) tome. After hear- 
ing this good news, there seemed nothing 
better to do than to ship on board the first 
vessel bound for England. There were plenty 
in port, ready to sail, and only waiting for 
the men belonging to them who had deserted 
to the gold-diggings. We were all snapped 
up eagerly, and offered any rate we chose to 
set on our services, the moment we made 
known our readiness to ship for England—all, 
I ought to have said, except Captain Ravender, 
who went along with us in the capacity of 
passenger only. 

Nothing of any moment occurred on the 
voyage back. The Captain and I got ashore 
at Gravesend safe and hearty, and went up 
to London as fast as the train could carry us, 
to report the calamity that had occurred to 
the owners of the Golden Mary. When that 
duty had been performed, Captain Ravender 
went back to his own house at Poplar, and 
I travelled to the West of England, to report 
myself to my old father and mother. 

Here I might well end all these pages of 
writing ; but I cannot refrain from adding a 
few more sentences, to tell the reader what I 
am sure he will be glad to hear. In the 
summer-time of this present year, 1856, I 
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happened to be at New York, and having 
spare time on my hands, and spare cash in 
my pocket, I walked into one of the biggest 
and grandest of their Ordinaries there, to 
have my dinner. I had hardly sat down at 
table, before who should I see opposite but 
Mrs. Atherfield, as bright-eyed and pretty as 
ever, with a gentleman on her right hand, 
and on her left—another Golden Lucy! Her 
hair was a shade or two darker than the hair 
of my poor little pet of past sad times ; but 
in all other respects the living child reminded 
me so strongly of the dead, that I quite 
started at the first sight of her. I could not 
tell, if I was to try, how happy we were 
after dinner, or haw much we had to say to 
each other. I was intreduced to Mrs. Ather- 
field’s husband, and heard from him, among 





other things, that Miss Coleshaw was married 
to her old sweetheart, who had fallen into 
misfortunes and errors, and whom she was 
determined to set right by giving him the 
great chance in: life of getting a good wife. 
They were settled in America, like Mr. and ° 
Mrs. Atherfield—these last and the child be- 
ing on their way, when I met them, to visita 
friend living in the northernmost part of the 
States. 

With the relation of this circumstance, 
and with my personal testimony to the good 
health and spirits of Captain Ravender the 
last time I saw him, erids all that I have to 
say in connection with the subject of the 
Wreck of the Golden Mary, and the Great 
Deliverance of her People at Sea. 





Pror. Sir F. Ovsetzy’s lecture on Ancient 
Church Music, delivered at Oxfor'. on the 12th, 
** the first of this term’s course,’’ may be ac- 
cepted, we trust, as an emphatic sign that all 
men of sense, whether Churchmen, laymen, 
artists, or members of congregations, are be- 
ginning to weary of the fopperies which a set 
of persons—active in proportion to their want 
of taste and understanding—have endeavored 
to fasten upon the ritual of the Church of Eng- 
land. While we have always owned that the 
interest of *‘ the tones’’ and ** chants,’’ Am- 
brosian and Gregorian, must be recognized by 
every one who thinks on the subject;—while, 
under certain scenic conditions, and in con- 
junction with particular associations, their effect 
has a solemn gravity (not wholly clear of grim- 
ness) which nothing more modern can pro- 
duce,—from a very early period of the ‘* move- 
ment ’’ we have lost no opportunity of pointing 
out, that to attach any traditional sanctity to 
these rude old melodies was, virtually, to place 
barbarism on the altar; or else to claim for Art 
an origin which the boldest human definers of 
divine inspiration would shrink, we imagine, 
from ascribing to it. Further, we have as often 
called the attention of the wranglers and 
formalists to the certainty of all musical tra- 
ditions being more or less impure. Supposing 
even the antique notation mastered, supposing 
it reduced into modern clefs and scales—then 
comes the question of extent to which expression 
is modified by manner of execution. To appre- 
ciate the range of such variety, it is sufficient 
to point to the Sistine ‘* Misereres ’? at Rome— 
so magical there, so powerless in every other 
place. In short, whensoever real inquiry is 


barred by formalism, faith must be laid aside | 





for fanaticism, and art must perish; and with 
it, at no distant period, all true reverence. 
The above is mere recapitulation, so far as the 
Atheneum is concerned; but we are glad to see 
that others who have a voice potential are 
stirring in the question—preaching healthy 
action as better than palsy—justifying the right 
to inquire, on the one hand, and decrying, on 
the other, the substitution of hearsay sympa- 
thies for true knowledge. The concluding 
words of the Rev. Sir F. Ouseley’s lecture, time 
and place considered, carry no small weight 
with them. ‘* Would,” said he, in taking leave 
of his audience, ‘‘that those men in our own 
day, who love to praise Gregorian music to the 
exclusion of all other, would in this particular 
take example by St. Gregory himself, and strive 
rather to devote the best they can find to the 
service of the Church—the best, and not the 
oldest—and let them remember, too, that those 
only are qualified to judge what is best, who 
have themselves mastered the art *in all its 
phases, and studied it in all its developments.” 
—Atheneum, Nov. 22. 





Tue library edition of Robertson’s ‘‘ Charles 
the Fifth,’’ with a Life after his abdication by 
Mr. Prescott, is not a mere reprint as regards 
the latter. It is indeed founded upon the 
episode in the author’s “Life of Philip the 
Second; ’’ but it has been rewritten, and ver. 
considerably extended, There may not be muc 
substantial novelty for those who are acquainted 
with Mr. Sterling’s work, or the foreign publi- 
cations on the subject, but it is charmingly 
written.— Spectator. 

















THE OPIUM-EATER, 


From The Atheneum. 
Confessions of an English Opium-Eater. 

By Thomas De Quincey. Edinburgh, 

Hogg ; London, Groombridge & Sons. 

Tue ‘ Confessions of an Opium-Kater ”’ 
is not before us for review. One of the most 
original and delicious’books in our language, 
it long ago passed over the burning plough- 
shares, and the present generation of readers 
will take it up to laugh, to wonder, and to 
weep, happily unconscious of literary flecks 
and flaws. Why then stop to criticize—even 
though the critical eye is arrested by the line 
on the title-page, ‘* Confessions of an Eng- 
lish Opium-Eater, now first carefully revised 
by the author and much enlarged’”?? We 
cannot do it. We love the book and love 
the writer—whom, nevertheless, we have 
never seen in the flesh. We getrace with 
him, in deep admiration and humility, the 
dark and glorious scenes of his past life, and 
feel, as only genius can make others feel, the 
lurid fires and poisoned darts which tortured 
him into the old man eloquent he has since 
become—the wonder-working artist, whose 
dreams and dream sceneries have enriched 
our literature with a new world of fancy. 
We cannot coldly criticize the chief work of 
such a writer. 

Many passages, precious for beauty of 
style—many others, precious for new facts, 
statements, explanations—have been added 
in this new edition. Blanks are now filled 
in—perplexing dashes have in most cases 
flowered into names. Thus we now learn 
from Mr. De Quincey. who were the English 
opium-eaters on whose cases he contended 
that thé vice of opium-eating prevailed ex- 
tensively in English society : 

‘‘ Whoare they? Reader, I am bound to 
say, @ very numerous class indeed. Of this 
I became convinced, some years ago, by 
computing, at that time, the number of. 
those in one small class of English society 
(the class of men distinguished for talent 
and notoriety) who were known to me, 
directly or indirectly, as opium-eaters ; such, 
for instance, as the eloquent and benevolent 
William Wilberforce; the late Dean of 
Carlisle, Dr. Isaac Milner ; the first Lord 
Erskine ; Mr. , the philosopher ; a late 
under-secretary of state (viz., Mr. Adding- 
ton, brother to the first Lord Sidmouth, who 
described to me the sensation which first 
drove him to the use of opium in the very 
same words as the Dean of Carlisle—viz., 
‘that he felt as though rate were gnawing 
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at the coats of his stomach’) ; Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, and many others hardly less 
celebrated.’ 

Mr. De Quincey speaks of himself as 
existing on the rack,—and thus explains 
away any slight confusion or inaccuracies in 
these revised Confessions. ‘‘ This improve- 
ment’? of his work, he says, ‘‘ has been 
won at a price of labor and suffering that, 
if they could be stated, would seem in- 
credible.””? He adds: 


‘‘A nervous malady, of very peculiar 
character, which has attacked me intermit- 
tingly for the last eleven years, came on in 
May last, almost concurrently with the com- 
mencement of this revision; and so obsti- 
nately has this malady pursued its noiseless, 
and what I may call subterraneous, siege, 
since none of the symptoms are externally 
manifested, that, although pretty nearly 
dedicating myself to this one solitary labor, 
and not intermitting or relaxing it for a 
single day, I have yet spent, within a very 
few days, six calendar months upon the re- 
cast of this one small volume.”’ 


A worse foe even than sickness thwarted 
the writer in his attempt to make the Con- 
fessions worthier of his own conception : 


‘s All along I had relied upon a crownin 
grace, which I had reserved for the fin 
pages of this volume, in a succession of some. 
twenty or twenty-five dreams and noon-day 
visions, which had arisen under the latter 
stages of opium influence. These have dis- 
appeared : some under circumstances which 
le me a reasonable prospect of recovering 
them ; some unaccountably ; and some dis- 
honorably. Five or six, I believe, were 
burned in a sudden conflagration which 
arose from the spark of a candle falling un- 
observed amongst a very large pile of papers 
in a bedroom, when I wasalone and reading. 
Falling not on, but amongst and within the 
papers, the fire would soon have peen ahead 
of conflict; and, by communicating with 
the slight woodwork and draperies of a bed, 
it would have immediately enveloped the’ 
laths of a ceiling overhead, and thus the 
house, far from fire-engines, would have been 
burned down in half-an-hour. My attention 
was first drawn by a sudden light upon my 
book: and the whole difference between a 
total destruction of the premises and a 
trivial loss (from books charred) of five 

uineas, was due toa large Spanish cloak. 
his, thrown over, and then drawn down 
tightly, by the aid of one sole person, some- 
what agitated, but retaining her presence 
of mind, effectually extinguished the fire. 
Amongst the papers burned partially, but 
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able, was the ‘Daughter of Lebanon ;’ 
and this I have printed, and have intention- 
ally placed it at the end, as appropriately 
closing a record in which the case of poor 
Ann the Outcast formed not only the most 
memorable and the most suggestively pa- 
thetic incident, but also zhat which, more 
than any other, colored—or (more truly I 
should say) shaped, moulded and remoulded, 
composed and decom —the great body 
of opium dreams. The search after the lost 
features of Ann, which I spoke of as pursued 
in the crowds of London, was in a more 
a sense pursued through many a year 
indreams. The general idea of a search and 
a chase reproduced itself in many shapes. 
The person, the rank, the age, the scenical 
position, all varied themselves forever ; but 
the same leading traits more or less faintly 
remained of a lost Pariah woman, and of 
some shadowy malice which withdrew her, 
or attempted ‘to withdraw her, from restora- 
tion and from ho Such is the explanation 
which I offer why that particular addition, 
which some of my friends hac been author- 
ized to look for, has not in the main been 
given, nor for the present could be given ; 
and, secondly, why that part which is given 
has been placed in the conspicuous situation 
(as a closing passage) which it now occu- 
pies.”’ 

Is this loss—this hope—also an opium 
dream? We cannot say. The master’s 
moods are somewhat mystical. We are 
pleased with what we get, and do not miss 
the ‘* crowning grace.’”’ 

Among the passages which will be most 
easily picked out of this revision are the per- 
sonal passages relating to distinguished men 
—the contemporaries of the Opium-Eater in 
his earlier time. Such is the defence of the 
Opium-Eater against the aspersion of Cole- 
ridge,—a passage which we gladly quote as 
showing with what strength and subtlety 
Mr. De Quincey still reasons : 


‘« Coleridge was doubly in error when he 
allowed himself to aim most unfriendly 
blows at my supposed voluptuousness in the 
use of opium ; in error as to a principle, and 
in error as to a fact. A letter of his, which 
I will hope that he did not design to have 
published, but which, however, has been 
published, points the attention of his corres- 
pondent to a broad distinction separating my 
case as an opium-eater from his own ; he, it 
seems, had fallen excusably (because una- 
voidably) into this habit of eating opium— 
as the one sole therapeutic resource available 
against his particular malady ; but I, wretch 
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that I am, being so notoriously charmed by 
fairies against pain, must have resorted to 
opium in the abominable character of an ad- 
venturous voluptuary, angling in all streams 
for varieties of pleasures. Coleridge is 
wrong to the whole extent of what was 

sible; wrong in his fact, wrong in his doc- 
trine; in his little fact, and his big doctrine. 
I did not do the thing which he charges 
upon me; and if I had done it, this would 
not convict me as a citizen of Sybaris or 
Daphne. There never was a distinction 
more groundless and visionary than that 
which it has pleased him to draw between 
my motives and his own; nor could Cole- 
ridge have possibly owed this mis-statement to 
any false information ; since no man surely, 
on a question of my‘own private experience, 
could have pretended to be better informed 
than myself. Or, if there really is such a 
person, perhaps he will not think it too 
much trouble to re-write these Confessions 
from first to last, correcting their innumera- 
ble faults; and, as it happens that some 
yarts of the unpublished sections for the 
present are missing, would he kindly restore 
them—brightening the colors that may have 
faded ; rekindling the inspiration that may 
have drooped ; filling up all those chasms, 
which else are likely to remain as permanent 
disfigurations of my little work? Meantime 
the reader, who takes any interest in such a 
question, will find that I myself (upon such 
a theme not simply the best, but surely the 
sole, ee have, without a shadow 
of variation, always given a different ac- 
count of the matter. Most truly I have 
told the reader, that not any search after 
pleasure, but mere extremity of pain from 
rheumatic toothache—this and nothing else 
it was that first drove me into the use of 
opium.  Coleridge’s bodily affliction was 
simple rheumatism. Mine, which intermit- 
tingly raged for ten years, was rheumatism 
in the face combined with toothache. This 
I had inherited from my father ; or inherited 
(I should rather say) from my own desperate 
ignorance ; since a trifling dose of colocynth, 
or of any similar medicine, taken three 
times a-week, would more certainly than 
opium have delivered me from that terrific 
curse. In this ignorance, however, which 
misled me into making war upon toothache 
when ripened and manifesting itself in effects 
of pain, rather than upon its germs and 
gathering causes, I did but follow the rest of 
the world. To intercept the evil whilst yet 
in elementary stages of formation, was the 
true policy; whereas I in my blindness 
sought only for some mitigation to the evil 
when already formed, and past all reach of 
interception. In this stage of the suffering, 
formed and perfect, I was thrown passively 
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upon chance advice, and therefore, by a nat- 
ural consequence, upon opium—that bein 

the one sole anodyne that is almost notori- 
ously such, and which in that great fanction 
is universally ap reciated. Coleridge, there- 
fore, and myself, as regards our baptismal 
initiation into the use of that mighty drug, 
occupy the very same position, We are em- 
barked in the self-same boat; nor is it 
within the compass even of angelic hair- 
splitting, to show that the dark shadow 
thrown by our several trespasses in this field, 
mine and his, had by so much as a pin’s 
point any assignable difference. Trespass 
against trespass (if any trespass there were) 
—shadow _— shadow (if any shadow 
were really thrown by this — over the 
snowy disk of pure ascetic morality), in any 
case, that act in either of us would read into 
the same meaning, would count up as a debt 
into the same value, would measure as a de- 
linquency into the same burden of responsi- 
bility. And vainly, indeed, does Coleridge 
attempt to differentiate two cases which ran 
into absolute identity, differing only as rheu- 
matism differs from toothache. Amongst 
the admirers of Coleridge, I at all times 
stood in the foremost rank; and the more 
was my astonishment at being summoned so 
often to witness his carelessness in the man- 
agement of controversial questions, and his 
demoniac inaccuracy in the statement of 
facts. The more also was my sense of Cole- 
ridge’s wanton injustice in relation to my- 
self individually. Coleridge’s gross mis- 
statement of facts, in regard to our several 
opium experiences, had its origin, sometimes 
in flighty reading, sometimes in partial and 
incoherent reading, sometimes in subsequent 
forgetfulness; and any one of these lax 
habits (it will occur to the reader) isa venial 
infirmity. Certainly it is; but surely not 
venial, when it is allowed to operate disad- 
vantageous)]y upon the character for self-con- 
trol of a brother, who had never spoken of 
him but in the spirit of enthusiastic admira- 
tion ; of that admiration which his exquisite 
works so amply challenge. Imagine the case 
that I really had done something wrong, still 
it would have been ungenerous—me it would 
have saddened, I confess—to seo Coleridge 
rushing forward with a public denunciation 
of my fault :—‘ Know all men by these 
presents, that I, S. T. C., a noticeable man 
with large gray eyes, am a licensed opium- 
eater, whereas this other man isa buccaneer, 
a pirate, a flibustier, and can have none but 
a forged license in his disreputable pocket. 
In the name of Virtue arrest him!’ But 
the truth is, that inaccuracy as to facts and 
citations from books was in Coleridge a mere 
necessity of nature, Not three days ago, in 
reading a short comment of the late Arch- 
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deacon Hare (‘ Guesses at Truth’) upon a 
bold speculation of Coleridge’s (utterly base- 
less) with respect to the machinery of Eton- 
ian’ Latin verses, I found my old feelings 
upon this subject refreshed by an instance 
that is irresistibly comic, since every thing 
that Coleridge had relied upon as a citation 
from a book in support of his own hypothe- 
sis, turns out to be a pure fabrication of his 
own dreams; though, doubtless (which in- 
deed it is that constitutes the characteristic 
interest of the case), without a suspicion on 
his part of his own furious romancing. The 
archdeacon’s good-natured smile upon that 
Etonian case naturally reminded me of the 
case now before us, with regard to the history 
of our — careers as opium-eaters, 
Upon which case I need say no more, as by 
this time the reader is aware that Coleridge’s 
entire statement upon that subject is perfect 
moonshine, and, like the sculptured imagery 
of the pendulous lamp in ‘ Christabel,’ 


s¢¢ All carvéd from the carver’s brain.’ 


This case, therefore, might now be counted 
on as disposed of; and what sport it could 
"eve might reasonably be thought ex- 

austed. Meantime, on consideration, an- 
other and much deeper oversight of Cole. 
ridge’s becomes apparent ; and as this con- 
nects itself with an aspect of the case that 
furnishes the foundation to the whole of these 
ensuing Confessions, it cannot altogether be 
neglected. Any attentive reader, after a 
few moments’ reflection, will perceive that, 
whatever may have been the casual occasion 
of mine or Coleridge’s opium-eating, this 
could not have been the permanent ground 
of opium-eating ; because neither rheuma- 
tism nor toothache is any abiding affection 
of the system. Both are intermitting mal- 
adies, and notat all capable of accounting 
for a permanent habit of opium-eating. 
Some. months are requisite to found that. 
Making allowance for constitutional differ- 
erences, I should say that in less than 120 
days no habit of opium-eating could be 
formed strong enough to call for any extra- 
ordinary self-conquest in renouncing it, and 
even suddenly renouncing it. On Saturday 
eg an opium-eater, on Sunday no longer 
such. 

‘¢ What, then, was it, after all, that made 
Coleridge a slave to opium, and a slave that 
could not break his chain? He fancies, in 
his headlong carelessness, that he has ac- 
counted for this habit and this slavery ; and 
in the mean time he has accounted for noth- 
ing at all about which any question has 
arisen. Rheumatism, he says, drove him to 
opium. Very well; but with proper medi- 
cal treatment the rheumatism would soon \ 
have ceased ; or even without medical treat- 
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ment, under the ordinary oscillations of nat- 
ural causes. And when the pain ceased, 
then the opium should have ceased. Why 
did it not?’ Because Coleridge had come to 
taste the genial pleasure of opium; and 
thus the very impeachment, which he 
fancied himself in some mysterious way to 
have evaded, recoils upon him in undimin- 
ished force. The rheumatic attack would 
have retired before the habit could have had 
time to form itself. Or suppose that I un- 
derrate the strength of the possible habit— 
this tells equally in my favor ; and Coleridge 
was not entitled to forget in my case a plea 
remembered in hisown. It is really memo- 
rable in the annals of human self-deceptions, 
that Coleridge could have held such lan- 
guage in the face of such facts. I, boasting 
not at all of my self-conquests, and ownin 

no moral argument against the free use o 

opium, nevertheless on mere prudential mo- 
tives break through the vassalage more than 
once, and by efforts which I have recorded 
as modes of transcendant suffering. Cole- 
ridge, professing to believe (without reason 
assigned) that opium-eating is criminal, and 
in some mysterious sense more criminal than 
wine-drinking or porter-drinking, having, 
therefore, the strongest moral motive for ab- 
staining from it, yet suffers himself to fall 
into a captivity to this same wicked opium, 
deadlier than was ever heard of, and under 


no coercion whatever that he has anywhere 


explained to us. A slave he wag to this 
otent drug not less abject than Caliban to 
rospero—his detested and yet despotic mas- 
ter. Like Caliban, he frets his very heart- 
strings against the rivets of his chain. 
Still, at intervals through the gloomy vigils 
of his prison, you hear muttered growls of 
impotent mutineering swelling upon the 
breeze : 
** ¢« Trasque leonum 
Vincla recusantum——’ 
recusantum, it is true, still refusing yet still 
accepting, protesting forever against the 
fierce, overmastering curb-chain, yet forever 
submitting to receive it into the mouth. It 
is notorious, that in Bristol (to ¢hat I can 
speak myself, but probably in many other 
places) he went so far as to hire men—por- 
ters, hackney-coachmen, and others—to 
oppose by force his entrance into any drug- 
gist’s shop. But, as the authority for stop- 
ping him was derived simply from himeelf, 
naturally these poor men found themselves 
in a metaphysical fix, not provided for even 
by Thomas Aquinas or by the prince of Je- 
suitical casuists. And in this excruciating 
dilemma would occur such scenes as the fol- 


sider, sir, your wi 
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lowing :—‘ O, sir,’ would plead the suppli- 
ant aac ig eggs yet semi-imperative 
(for equally if he did, and if he did not, 
show fight, the poor man’s daily 5s. seemed 
endangered )—‘ — you must not; con- 
e and——’ Transcen- 
dental Philosopher. * Wife! what wife? I 
have no wife.’—Porter. But, really now, 
on must not, sir. Didn’t you say no 
onger ago than yesterday——-._ Transcend. 
Philos. Pooh, pooh! yesterday is a long 
time ago. Are you aware, my man, that 
wy are known to have dropped down 
ead for timely want of opium ?—Porter. 
Ay, but you tell’t me not to hearken—— 
ranscend. Philos. O, nonsense. An emer- 
gency, a shocking emergency, has arisen— 
quite unlooked for. No matter what I told 
you in times long past. That, which I now 
tell you, is—that, if you don’t remove that 
arm of yous from the doorway of this most 
respectable druggist, I shall have a good 
ground of action against you for assault and 
battery.—Am I the man to reproach Cole- 
ridge with this tassalage to opium? Heaven 
forbid! Having groaned myself under that 
yoke, I pity, and blame him not. But un- 
deniably, such a vassalage must have been 
created wilfully and consciously by his own 
craving after genial stimulation; a thin 
which I do not blame, but Coleridge did. 
For my own part, duly as the torment re- 
laxed in relief of which I had resorted to 
opium, I laid aside the opium, not under any 
meritorious effort of self-conquest ; nothing 
of that sort doI pretend to; but simply on 
a prudential instinct warning me not to trifle 
with an engine so awful of consolation and 
support, nor to waste upon a momentary 
uneasiness what might eventually prove, in 
the midst of all-shattering hurricanes, the 
great elixir of resurrection. What was it 
that did in reality make me an opium-eater? 
That affection which finally drove me into 
the habitual use of opium, what was it? Pain 
was it? No, but misery. Casual overcast- 
ing of sunshine was it? No, but blank des- 
olation. Gloom was it that might have 
departed? No, but settled and abiding 
darkness— 


‘*¢ Total eclipse, 
Without all hope of day.’ ’’ 

We recommend the young reader who has 
still to make acquaintance with the Opium- 
Eater to send for this profound and original 
book. To the reader who knows him al- 
ready, recommendation is useless, The 
Nile draws back its children by its own 
sweet force. 
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* From The Examiner. 
THE GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

On 10 Nov., took place the first meeting 
for the season of this most useful, and now 
we believe most popular, of all our scientific 
associations. Before the reading of papers a 
graceful and appropriate resolution was 
unanimously passed, felicitating on his 
arrival in this country the distinguished and 
intrepid Arctic explorer, Dr. Kane. It is 
well worthy of remark that while not a con- 
tinental nation has moved a little finger in 
the search for Sir John Franklin and his 
companions, our kinsmen across the Atlantic 
have been as zealous in the pursuit as our- 
selves, and have spent their lives, labor, and 
treasure, as if four-score years of political 
separation had not divided us. 

Three papers were read at the meeting, 
and produced more or less discussion. The 
first of these was an account, by its leader, 
Mr. Gregory, of an expedition into the 
interior of Australia from its northern or 
tropical coast. The voyagers entered. the 
Victoria river in about the 15th. degree of 
South latitude, and the journey was pros- 
ecuted by land in a southwestern direction 


over a distance of 350 miles, and up to the 
20th degree of South latitude. The geolo- 
gical formation over this wide tract was 
found to consist of sandstone, limestone, and 
trap rock, the first of these being by far the 


most prevalent. The plains and valleys of 
this formation consisted of a soil of sand, 
cither bare of vegetation or utterly sterile, 
The soil on the limestone yielded a somewhat 
better vegetation, and that on the trap is de- 
scribed as fertile. The season in which the 
journey was performed was the month of Jan- 
uary, the very height of the Austral summer, 
_the heat was of course intense, and as the 
highest range of mountains encountered was 
but 1,600 feet above the sea-level, and no 
table-land is described, the reduction of 
temperature by elevation would amount to 
no more than a few degrees. Except the 
Victoria, an inconsiderable stream, no river 
was met with, and no lake at all. Water, 
in short, was scarce everywhere. With the 
exception of the grasses on the trap forma- 
tion, not a tree or plant useful to man or 
beast was discovered. Not one of the mam- 
malia, not even a kangaroo rat was to be 
seen, nor was there a single human being 
met with, nor, indeed, could man be ex- 
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pected in a region in which there was noth- 
ing for him to exist on. The progress of 
our bold and persevering explorers in a 
southern direction was brought to a close 
by a vast and seemingly boundless desert,— 
aivast African Sahara, far more difficult to 
cross than was the broad Pacific to Magellan 
and his companions (and that achievement 
was no child’s play) three hundred years 
ago. The presence of this frightful waste, 
probably not less than 900 miles broad, 
precludes the possibility of all communica- 
tion between the northern and southern 
sides of the Austral continent. This mon- 
strous Sahara is, indeed, more extensive from 
east to west than it is from north to south, 
so that the greater part of the vast continent 
is but a worthlessdesert. From this journal 
of Mr. Gregory, and from our experience of 
Port Essington, we fear we must conclude 
that tropical Australia is little better than 
what the ancients asserted was the whole 
torrid zone generally, a country unfit for 
human habitation, or at least for the habita- 
tion of the Anglo-Saxon or any other Eu- 
ropean race. And yet it was in this region 
that some of our geographers were for estab- 
lishing a penal colony. It is plainly too 
bad even for a ticket-of-leave man con- 
demned to transportation for his tenth 
garotte robbery, though it is certainly time 
to look out for some fitter settlement for the 
ruffian and murderer than the heart of the 
British metropolis. 

Two papers were read on the mighty 
island of Borneo, mighty chiefly for its 
magnitude. The first of these was by Mr. 
Wallace, a gentleman engaged for some 
time in Bornean exploration. The only 
thing remarkable in it wasan high-wrought, 
sanguine, and therefore somewhat indiscreet 
eulogy of the administration of the little 
district of Sarawak. The second paper was 
by Lieut. De Crespigny, of her Majesty’s 
navy, and contained a project for travelling 
over the whole island, and visiting portions 
of it which the foot of European man has 
never trodden. Thespirited and adventurous 
young travéller proposes passing three years 
in his somewhat perilous undertaking, but he 
knows well what he is about to undertake, 
for in the course of his professional service 
he has passed four years in the Indian Archi- 
pelago, most of that time on the coast of 


Borneo, and he is acquainted with the people 
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and their principal language, besides being 
a good astronomical observer. 

Mr. J. Crawfurd gave in a rapid,sketch 
his views of the resources of Borneo. He 
described the monster island as being nearly 
five times the extent of Britain, and nine 
times the size of Ireland, and in character 
very much like a block cut out of Africa or 
America in the neighborhood of the equator, 
the resemblance being the closer that the 
rude aborigines, although of one race, are 
divided into one hundred different tribes 
speaking as many different languages. 

With very small exceptions, indeed, the 
island, he added, was covered by a primeval 
forest as old as the flood. It was not by its 
physical form or soil peculiarly fitted for the 
growth of any of the great equatorial 
staples, such as rice, sugar, and cotton, but 
even its native forests yielded plants valu- 
able to commerce, such as gutta percha, 
India rubber, and sago, all of which found 
their way to the English markets. But if 
the soil of Borneo be not genial, it is proba- 
bly the richest country of Asia in mineral 
wealth, yielding gold, the diamond, iron ore 
of a very superior quality in great abun- 
dance, the most productive mines of anti- 
mony in the world, and coal fields of vast 
extent. Mr. Crawfurd estimated the annual 
produce of gold at the value of half a mil- 
lion sterling, or perhaps about one-thirtieth 
part of the produce of Australia or Cali- 
fornia. He ascribed the discovery of anti- 
mony to tl!» accident, in the year 1823, of a 
gentleman in quest of a subject for a news- 
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paper article under the Indian censorship of 
the press, finding one in this mineral. The 
antimony thus discovered by chance forms 
now the principal consumption of Europe, 
and yields, according to report, a revenue 
by seignorages to Sir James Brooke, in whose 
territory the ore is found, of some £3,000a 
year, the chief means which enables that 
enterprising, bold, and intelligent person to 
carry on the best and most liberal administra- 
tion which, beyond all doubt, has ever existed 
in the huge and rude island of Borneo. But 
by far the most important, in the existing 
state of our navigation, of the minerals of 
Borneo, is its coal. The fields would seem 
to extend from east to west, across the 
island, over a length of 500 miles, with 
probably half that breadth, being, there- 
fore, the most extensive in the world except 
those of the North American Union. The 
Dutch have engaged in mining on the south- 
ern coast, and on the northwestern a British 
company has been engaged working for 
several years, both on the British island of 
Labuan, and the opposite continent. This 
company has engaged in the undertaking 
with great spirit, having expended, with 
every prospect of final success, a large 
capital in the wages of skilled miners, in 
powerful pumps, steam engines,—even ina 
railway,—for Borneo has its railway, al- 
though it be but a mile long! The coal is 
now proved by several years’ use to be equal 
to Welsh, and far superior to all other 
Indian coal for steam purposes. 





Tue Home or tHe Cororep Race.—In the 
course of an interesting article on the commerce 
of Western Africa, showing its steady advance 
of late years, and the excellent basis it affords 
for a much greater increase, the New York 
Journal of Commerce remarks : 

** Not less certain is it that emigration will 
follow in the footsteps of commerce; and from 
present indications it is not difficult to conceive 
that the Western coast of Africa may yet become 
to the free blacks of the United States as attrac- 
tive as California has been to the whites.’’ 

This idea must have occurred to many persons 
who have devoted attention to the rise and pro- 
gress of Liberia. The admirable manner in 
which the settlement of the country goes on; 
the extension of the Republican authority over 





large numbers of natives and a wide expanse of 
territory; the prosperity of agricultural indus- 
try; the order, good government, and ey 
for improvement manifested, must, in the end, 
present such a picture as will remove all the 
prejudices of the free blacks in the United 
States. Already the number of colored persons 
desirous of emigrating thither exceeds the ca- 

acity of the vessels engaged to convey them. 
Seer one who goes out and does well, sends 
back such tidings by letter as must induce kin- 
dred and friends to try the same experiment. 
All the progress and prosperity of Liberia are 
reflected back upon the United States, and pro- 
duce such an effect upon the colored population 
here as to increase the emigration.—Coloniza- 
lion Herald. 
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From The Examiner, 18 Dec. 
THE PERSIAN EXPEDITION. 

We copy from the Bombay Times, the 
ablest and best informed of Indian journals, 
an article on this subject, strongly confirm- 
ing our own recently expressed opinions : 


* Before this reaches Europe, an expedi- 
tion, under the orders of Her Majesty’s 
Government, will have sailed from Bombay 
for the Persian Gulf, which nine-tenths of 
the thinking men in India deem one of the 
most insane ever undertaken, and which 
half of those composing it regard as pirat- 
ical. The only chance of the avertence of 
the threatened embarrassment lies in the 
hope of the people of England becoming 
aware in time of the insanity, and forbidding 
the war. * * * * Sir Henry Leeke is not 
only far from unpopular out of the service, 
but is generally esteemed as a kind-hearted, 
amiable, and thoroughly inoffensive man; 
and the disapprobation, almost universal on 
the present occasion, is due to the unwisdom 
of the arrangement, not to the unpopularity 
of the individual. Rangoon, where the in- 
discretion of the commodore brought on the 
Burmese war, might have warned us of the 
inexpediency of sending an old admiral on a 
demonstration, the only use of which may 
appear to him to be a little glory and fight- 
ing, and the extension by a year of his 
present command. No one, the admiral 
perhaps excepted, anticipates the slightest 
resistance ; and, if we fire at all, it must be 
on a defenceless and unoffending people, 
many of them our subjects or friends, the 
only injury we can inflict being on our own 
commerce. We may take Bushire, or any 
other port in the Persian Gulf, without 
firing a shot, and retain them should we 
desire it. In doing so, we neither injure 
Persia nor benefit ourselves, so long as, by 
reason of the difficulty of the country and 
rigor of the climate, we are unable to move 
into the interior. Persia is not worth con- 
quering ; the revenues of India would not 
maintain it were it ours. Meanwhile we 
can scarcely expect Russia to look on with 
composure while we operate against her old 
ally in the Gulf. With the unblushing 
effrontery of Oriental liars, Persia may have 
no difficulty in making it appear that her 
intentions towards Herat are friendly and 


honorable, in no way contravening our} 


treaties. Probably she may show that her 
proceedings were desired by the Affghans 
themselves, and that it is we that are the 
treaty-breakers, in interfering betwixt her 
and her friends. Or, should the Shah ad- 
mit that he is wrong, express his sorrow for 
the past, and promise good conduct for the 
future, his penitence and his promises will 
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alike be given to the winds the first oppor- 
tunity that occurs. The capture of Herat 
itself forms, according to our own treaty, 
no justification for war.” * * * * 
One cannot help smiling at ‘ the only 
hope of averting the threatened embarrass- 
ment lying in the people of England be- 
coming aware in time of the insanity and 
forbidding the war.’’ The people of Eng- 
land never heard of Herat until they heard 
of the war about it. The town is not men- 
tioned, we believe, in the Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments, whence we derive almost all 
our popular acquaintance with Oriental . 
geography, just as we do our first notions 
of English history from Shakspeare. Our 
power is of course limited by our knowl- 
edge. Public opinion is as powerless in 
questions of Indian wars as it is over the 
tides or tornados. Here is a war, under- 
taken we know not why,* about a place we 
know not where, to benefit we know not 
whom, and to be conducted we know not 
how, except that there would seem to be no 
great vigor contemplated, from the choice 
of a septuagenarian admiral to command 
the expedition. India copies England in her 
appointments: and as England sent “a 
thoroughly inoffensive man” to fight the 
Russians in the Baltic, so Lord Canning 
thought it right to look out for the same 
gentle qualifications for command in the 
Persian Gulf. What our feeble force under 
our venerable leader is to do, passes at 
present all human understanding. Accord- 
ing to a morning contemporary, ‘‘ the de- 
sign is to apply such material pressure on 
one extremity of Persia as shall bring the 
Shah to reason at the other.”” The idea is 
borrowed from Etonian discipline, and was 
evidently suggested by the piquant contro- 
versy with which the public has been lately 
entertained by Mr. Treherne and the Times. 
The isle of Kurrak is Persia’s seat of honor, 
to which Sir Henry Leeke is to apply a cor- 
rection, intended to be conveyed a distance 
of six or seven hundred miles, by mysterious 
[* Were it not that England has such a horror 
of “annexation,” we would suggest to the Ex- 
aminer that it is her “ manifest destiny’ to occupy 
Syria, and so much of Persia as is necessary for 
her communication with India. “And the sixth 
angel poured out his vial upon the great river 
Euphrates; and the water thereof was dried up, 
that the way of the kings of the east might be 
prepared.” Revelation, xv1. 12.—See the article 


on Communication with the Far East, in No. 660 
of The Living Age.] 
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ways and processes, to ‘‘ the head and front 
of her offending ’’ at Herat, there to influ- 
ence the Persian mind, and make the Shah 
a better boy for the future. Herat smokes 
(probably literally, as there is news from 
the East that the Persians have captured it), 
and Kurrak must smart for it. We hope 
the plan may succeed: but it would have 
been well to have sent a stouter pedagogue 
for the service. 

Meanwhile we have added a little to our 
geographical knowledge, which is a com- 
fort. ‘‘It is important,’ observes our Lon- 
don Times, concurring in the views of the 





Times of Bombay, ‘ to familiarize our chil- 
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dren with the name of Herat, for perhaps 
ten or twenty years hence they will see the 
place, or perhaps they will be killed there, 
or their fathers will, or their sons or grand- 
sons. Perhaps ten years hence everybody 
will be in mourning. Mr. Charles Kean 
will be obliged to give up his theatre, and a 
gloom worse than the worst November fog 
will hang over the metropolis, because, hay- 
ing captured Herat, stationed an army there, 
and put a club-house General, laboring under 
old age and the gout, in command, the army 
has been driven out in the snows of winter 
or the heats of summer, and disappeared.”’ 





A New Catcunatine Macutne.—The French 
Moniteur gives some interesting particulars 
of a new calculating machine, from which we 
extract the following passages: ‘‘ M. Thomas, 
of Colmar, has lately made the finishing im- 
provements in the calculating machine, called 
the arithmometer, at which he has been work- 
ing for upwards of thirty years. Pascal and 
Leibnitz, in the seventeenth century, and 
Diderot at a later period, endeavored to con- 
struct a machine which might serve as a sub- 
stitute for human intelligence in the combination 
of figures; but their efforts failed. M. Thomas’ 
arithmometer may be used without the least 
trouble or possibility of error, not only for ad- 
dition, subtraction, multiplication, and division, 
but also for much more complex operations, 
such as the extraction of the square root, invo- 
lution, the resolution of triangles, ete. A mul- 
tiplication of eight figures by eight others is 
made in eighteen seconds; a division of sixteen 
figures by eight figures, in twenty-four sec- 
onds; and in one minute and a quarter one can 
extract the square root of sixteen figures, and 
also prove the accuracy of the calculation. The 
arithmometer adapts itself to every sort of 
combination. As an instance of the wonderful 
extent of its powers, we may state that it can 
furnish in a few seconds products amounting to 
999,999,999,999,999,999,999,999,999,999. A 
marvellous number, comparable to the infinite 
multitude of stars which stud the firmament, or 
the particles of dust which flgat in the atmos- 
phere. The working of this instrument is, how- 
ever, most simple. To raise or lower a nut- 
screw, to turn a Winch a few times, and, by 
means of a button, to slide off a metal plate 
from left to right, or from right to left, is the 
whole secret. Instead of simply reproducing 
the operations of man’s intelligence, the arith- 
mometer relieves that intelligence from the 
necessity of making the operations. Instead 
of repeating responses dictated to it, this in- 
strument instantaneously dictates the proper 
answer to the man who asks it a question. It 





is not matter producing material effects, but 


matter which thinks, reflects, reasons, calcu- 
lates, and executes all the most difficult and 
complicated arithmetical operations with a 
rapidity and infallibility which defies all the 
calculators in the world. The arithmometer is, 
moreover, & simple instrument, of very little 
volume and easily portable. It is already used 
in many great financial establishments, where 
considerable economy is realized by its employ- 
ment. It will soon be considered as indis- 
pensable and be as generally used as a clock, 
which was formerly only to be seen in palaces, 
and is now in every cottage.’’—Atheneum. 





SupmaRIne Maps.—We read in the Daily 
News, that as far back as the year 1852 the cele- 
brated orientalist, Professor Forchhammer, of 
the University of Kiel, suggested in a speech to’ 
the assembled savans of Germany at their an- 
nual gathering at Wiesbaden, the possibility of 
constructing submarine charts on the same prin- 
ciple as the common geographical maps, with a 
shading of greater or lesser strength to denote 
the mountains and other inequalities of the bed 
of the sea. That gentleman has just now had a 
map on this principle engraved. It is intended 
to illustrate a work of his now in the press on 
the Ruins of Troy, and represents the sea be- 
tween the Island of Tenedos and the opposite 
coast of Asia Minor, including therefore the 
classic spot where the Greek fleet lay at anchor, 
the rendezvous of the different naval contingents 
to the memorable expedition to Troy. This 
submarine map is partly based on the soundings 
taken by the late Captain T. Graves, R.N., of 
H.M.’s surveying ship Beacon, and published 
in the Admiralty charts, and partly from the 
observations ao on the spot by the learned 


Professor himself, who spent a long time in those 
classical parts for the purpose of studying their 
topography. He proposes to call the charts 
constructed on his new system ‘‘ Bentheograph- 
ical Maps,’’ preferring (perhaps for the sake of 
euphony) the Ionic form of Bév6oc, to the Attic 
Bafoc, more generally used to designate depth. 
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AUTUMN AND SPRING. 
I. 
AN AUTUMNAL VOICE. 


To-n1cuT ! to-night ! it must be done: 


No respite can I gain. 
I said I would be patient, but 
My best resolves are vain, 
So torturing is agony, 
So passionate is pain. 


And ever gnawing at my life 
A hungry purpose seems; 

O! Heaven forbid that should be true 
Which haunts me in my dreams ! 

The very spring seems mocking me 
With gladness in its gleams. 


I think of the old parsonage, 
All beautifully gay 

With lilacs and laburnums, 
And angel-shining May; 

But here my toil and misery 
Make midnight of the day— 


A darkness deeper than the night, 
For in a noonday sky 

There are no tender little stars, 
No better prospects nigh. 

The cruel pain is back again : 
O God, if I should die ! 


I am not ready yet for death; 
IT am as young as she 

For whom my weary work to-night 
A fairy robe shall be : 

The life so beautiful to her, 
Is just as dear to me. 


Her lover she will see to-night— 
Ah love, how sweet a fate ! 

Ah me! how many murdering months 
We two may have to wait : 

And who is there to comfort him 
If he should come too late? 


But I will not yield life up yet, 
I hold it as a right; 

My eyes are weakened, but I know 
His smile will give them light: 
My cheeks, that are so pallid now, 

His kisses will make bright. 


The little heart beat strong again, 
And flew the fingers slight. 


II. 
A SPRING VOICE. 


The bridal dress is finished now; 
It must go home to-night— 

The lovely lady said jt must : 
Perhaps, ere morning light, 

The robes that I shall wear will be 
More exquisitely bright. 


I think that long ago she told 
Her age was just my own; 

It seems to me that latterly 
She must have younger grown, 

For smiles were on her rosy lips, 
And laughter in her tone, 





As on her garland bright she gazed 
(The last that I shall weave), 

And took it home to show to him 
On this their wedding eve. 

To-night, without a word or line, 
My lover I must leave. 


Strange that I do not sorrow more ! 
I feel so tame and old— 
How strange to think without a thrill 
~ Of rest so still and cold ! 
‘I quite forget to wonder when 
Or how he will be told. 


My soul is steeped in apathy; 
My tears have ceased to start; 
Can heaven itself vitality 
To such a death impart? 
Ts any mercy anywhere? 
I know not—I depart ! 


Slight fingers rested heavily 
Upon a silent heart. M. 
—Chambers’ Journal. 





CRINOLINA. 


Lespra’s skirt doth streaming fly, 
But none observes how full it streameth; 
Right and left the men go by, 
But of remarking no one dreameth. 
Bolder ’tis to dare put on 
My Lina’s skirts of extra sizes; 
Light she seems, but every one 
By unexampled bulk surprises. 
O, my Crinolina dear, se 
My pavement-filling Crinolina, 
Beauty lies 
In mod’rate size, 
But Ton in yours, my Crinolina ! 


Lesbia’s dress keeps out the cold, 

Good taste, good sense, all feel, have graced it; 
But Ton approval must withhold, 

There’s not a breadth of stuff in’t wasted ! 
0, my Lina’s skirt for me, 

That swells balloon-like on the breezes, 
Letting everybody see 

How far stuff can go, if it pleases ! 
Yes, my Crinolina dear, 

My rustling, bell-shaped Crinolina, 

Taste in dress 
*Can’t well be less 
Than you display, my Crinolina ! 


Lesbia hath a waist refined, 
But with such mod’rate drapery round it, 
Who can ‘tell her heart’s confined 
From breaking bounds, when Love hath found 
it 


it. 
Pillowed safe, my Lina’s heart 
Within her miles of skirt reposes, 
Beyond the flight of Cupid’s dart,— 
Poor Love quite lost among the rows is. 
O, my Crinolina dear, 
Expansive and expensive Lina, 
Waist less tight, 
Skirts less a sight, 
Indulge in, do, my Crinolina !— Punch. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 

INFLUENCE OF MUSIC ON IDIOTS. 

Prruaps there never was a greater triumph 
of humanity, than the success which has 
already attended the efforts made to improve 
the condition of idiots, a condition which 
had hitherto been considered utterly hope- 
less. 

How gratifying is the reflection that none 
are cast beyond the pale of human society ; 
but that in all God’s creatures, even in that 
class afflicted with the greatest of human 
infirmities, some latent capability may be 
brought into action, that places them ina 
position which, though humble, is neither 
useless nor degraded. Experience in the 
training of these hitherto neglected beings 
may lead to the happiest suggestions as to 
the mode best suited to their capacities of 
giving them instruction, and may throw new 
light on psychological science. Not only 
have idiots been found capable of manual 
employment, and to have a liking for it, 
but numbers among them are actually en- 
dowed with a taste for one of the most 
delightful of the fine arts; for we find, as 
reported by the resident physician of the 
asylum for idiots, Parkhouse, Highgate, 
that there are but very few cases of idiocy 
that are unaffected by Music; even those 
forlorn beings who mope in corners, appar- 
ently insensible to every outward impression, 
can be roused from their stone-like im- 
mobility, and a new life infused into them, 
by the harmony of sweet sounds : all exhibit 
pleasure; some move their bodies in time to 
the air which is played; others sing after 
their own fashion ; some, even of the most 
torpid among them, when looking on for 
some time as some of their less apathetic 
companions dance, suddenly become ani- 
mated, start up, and dance in their own 
way. When the music stops, they relapse 
into their inert state; still it is evident that 
the excitement is not without its use; their 
looks show that they take more notice of 
what is passing, and their complexions that 
the circulation has been quickened. The 
most senseless among this unfortunate class 
still have their favorite instruments. The 
physician mentions one boy in particular, 
who had a decided preference for the violin : 
when sitting near one who is playing on 
some other instrument, he quits his side, to 
get near another who begins to play on the 
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violin. So fond is he of this instrument that 
he will follow the performer wherever he 
goes. The boy is naturally so timid, that he 
will not venture to stand upon a low chair ; 
but he will follow the violinist when he 
mounts the highest table. It is not for 
certain instruments only that these poor 
creatures show a preference, but they have 
their favorite airs: if one which they do 
not like is played, they remain in their 
apathetic state; but as soon as they hear 
one of their pet tunes, they testify their 
pleasure by their animated movements. 

The physician and the other persons in 
attendance on the idiots, take advantage of 
the power which music has over them. 
When it is necessary that they should be 
composed, recourse is had to music: it 
succeeds in soothing the most violent par- 
oxysms of passion, and the fits of crying to 
which even the dullest among them are sub- 
ject. A very remarkable case is mentioned 
of a boy who had a great dislike toa par- 
ticular air: when brought to the asylum, 
his temper was most violent ; in his rage, he 
would kick, bite, and scratch furiously. 
His master discovered that he had an aver- 
sion to a particular air: when he heard it at 
first, it threw him into a violent fury, and 
he would endeavor to kick the master, and 
snatch the violin from him when compelled 
to desist; and if the air was ‘‘ continued 
beyond a certain point, he would begin to 


ery.”’ This boy improved in intelligence: 


and observation, and became more obedient ; 
he was put into the drill-class; he some- 
times exhibited great violence of temper and 
provoking obstinacy; he was, however, 
subdued by music. When he acquitted 
himself well, he was gratified with his 
favorite airs; when he misbehaved, he was 
punished with the hated tune. This mode 
of managing him produced the happiest 
effect—he became more submissive and 
teachable. So sensitive, indeed, did he 
become at last, that, as the master tells us, 
‘as soon as the air he disliked was begun, 
he would put his hands together, and say, 
in his own language, that he was a good 
boy.” 

There is a still more extraordinary case : 
that of a boy who cannot be taught to put 
on his clothes, and who cannot reply to any 
question so as to be understood, and who 
will eat any thing, however disgusting ; yet 
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with so great an aptitude for music, and so 
vivid a recollection of any thing he hears, 
that if an organ or a chance band ‘should 
play when he is near, he will, very fre- 
quently, on the day after, go over several airs 
he had never heard till then. One of the 
attendants wished to learn to play on the 
violin, and found this boy of the greatest 
use: by promising to reward him with a 
bun, he would sing any air which the at- 
tendant desired, according to his own mode, 
out of the many he had acquired. The man 
now plays very well. 

There is another boy, of about seven years 
old, remarkable for the smallness of his 
head, which is stated to be very little larger 
than the clenched hand: this boy surprises 
everybody by his fondness for music, and his 
power of imitation. He not only sings 
many airs, but imitates all the movements 
of the music-master in the most entertaining 
manner. THe will amuse himself throughout 
the entire day with two sticks, as if playing 
on the fiddle, singing all the time to the sup- 
posed accompaniment. 

There is another little boy, too, in the 
asylum, who has avery small head and 
receding forehead. One side of his body is 
paralyzed, and he isdumb. His health was 
very delicate when he first entered the 
asylum; he was very fretful, and slept 
badly ; he would often cry for the greater 
part'of the night. However, he, too, be- 
came il fanatico per la musica: instead of 
erying all night, as had been his wont, he 
sung unceasingly, going over and over all his 
favorite airs. He became fond of the place, 
and an evident improvement in his temper 
was perceptible. The nurse preferred a 
complaint against him sometimes: she said 
that she was obliged to darken his bedroom, 
for, otherwise, he would waken up at three 
or four o’clock on a summer’s morning, and 
instantly commence singing Rory O’More. 
This was the signal for another child of song 
who lay near him, and who would rouse up 
and join him to the full extent of his voice. 
To sleep near these vocalists was impossible, 
and they had to be placed in separate apart- 
ments. It is curious that one incapable of 
speech should hum airs correctly. 

The account of this boy brought to our 
minds one we had seen many years since in 
Swift’s hospital in Dublin: he was then 
about twelve years old. He wasat times 
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very violent, tearing his clothes and what- 
ever he could lay his hands on, sometimes 
even his own flesh. He was quite blind, 
and could utter no articulate sound. There 
was something inexpressibly sad in the 
whole appearance of the child, as he paced 
the long corridor with a keeper by his side ; 
such wild uncouth music as he could make, 
seemed to be the sum of all his enjoyment. 
A pair of triangles served for his instru- 
ment; and the melancholy and not unpleas- 
ing tone of the incessant ‘ullah, ullah”’ 
with which he accompanied their sound, 
was peculiarly mournful. His case was still 
more sad, from the fact of his being an only 
child, long wished for by his parents, who 
had been many years married before his 
birth. ; 

The music-master who attends the inmates 
of the asylum has succeeded beyond all ex- 
pectation : not only can a number of his 
pupils sing various songs and glees correctly, 
but he has been actually able to teach some 
among them to read music, and to copy it 
into ruled books ; after he had accomplished 
this, he taught them the harmonicon, on 
which they now play some of the music 
copied by themselves. It took time and pa- 
tience to teach two boys to play together 
correctly, but six playing an air together on 
the harmonicon astonished all who heard 
them. There can scarcely be a doubt that 
in some of these cases the idea of time and 
tune is intuitive. ‘‘ One boy in particular,” 
the physician tells us, ‘‘ has often amused 
me, when, with something likea baton in his 
hand, I have seen him beating time with the 
greatest accuracy, whilst his fellow-pupils 
were playing and singing. I have often, 
too, seen this time-beating boy during the 
play-hours seated in some snug corner, by 
the side of the boy who has the faculty of 
catching tunes so readily. The first boy 
will take two sticks to imitate a violin, and 
then, as well as he can, will go over any 
fresh tunes his master may have been teach- 
ing him; the second boy perhaps already 
knows the tune. They get excited, and 
often sing loud enough to be heard at a con- 
siderable distance. In gloomy weather their 
voices have often had quite a charming 
effect ; every now and then they would have 
a group of auditors.”’ 

The time-keeper is about sixteen. When 
he sings, notwithstanding the discordancy of 
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his voice, he keeps perfect time; while he 
sings, he nods his head in time to the air. 
*¢You would think,” says the physician, 
‘that his head was the pendulum of a 
clock.’ He possesses a most extraordinary 
faculty—it is that of always knowing the 
hour of the day, no matter how employed. 
If digging, sweeping, or engaged in any 
kind of work, if suddenly asked, he will tell 
the hour correctly. The account of the ac- 
curacy with which the time-keeper can tell 
the hour, reminds us of a passage in the 
Spectator, where it is said that ‘* Mr. Plot, 
in his history of Staffordshire. tells of an 
idiot that, chancing to live within the sound 
of a clock, and always amusing himself with 
counting the hour of the day, whenever the 
clock struck ; the clock being spoiled by ac- 
cident, the idiot continued to strike and 
count the hour without the help of it, in the 
same manner as he had done when it was 
entire.’’ 

The love of the idiots for music, and their 
intuitive idea of time, suggested the proposal 
of having them taught to dance; and it has 
been carried out at the asylum with the 
greatest success. The cases to which we 
have referred, prove how much can be done 
with those laboring under the greatest of 
human infirmities. Some have not only 
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make progress in music, but can read, write, 
and draw surprisingly well. 

It is stated that idiots appear to most ad- 
vantage when under the influence of musio. 
When the violin is played to them, they may 
be seen hastening round the room after the 
master ; their animated faces and movements 
convey the idea that they are happy. It is 
fabled that the enchanting harmony of the 
lyre of Orpheus was such, that stones and 
stocks danced to the melody. The poor 
idiots, in their untaught state, are little 
more than stocks and stones, and music has 
the power of animating them. Its tranquil- 
lizing effect on those subject to paroxysms of 
passion and irordinate fits of weeping, re- 
minds us of the influence of David’s harp on 
Saul, when the evil spirit was cast out and 
he was restored. Without even taking the 
effect of music in subduing the angry pas- 
sions into account, we may consider it 4 
blessing which cannot be too highly esti- 
mated, that any influence has been discov- 


ered which can rouse, even for a while, the © 


poor apathetic idiot from his torpidity, and 
dispel the gloom which surrounds him ; the 
blessing is enhanced when we consider the 
vast numbers who stand in need of it, for, by 
the returns in 1847, we find that forlorn 
class numbered 7265 in England alone. 





A GREAT and important change has been re- 
cently effected in the Cartoon Gallery at Hamp- 
ton Court, although no alteration will be per- 
ceptible to the public. They will be glad, 
however, to learn that measures have been 
taken towards the further preservation of Ra- 
phael’s cartoons in case of fire. Hitherto, these 
enormous works have been fixtures against the 
wall; and so great was their size, that, in case 
of any sudden necessity, it would have been 
impossible to get them out of the windows. 
Now, by means of a very simple and clever 
machinery, the cartoons can be slid down from 
their usual level to touch the ground, moving 

8 easily with balanced weights as the sash of 
an ordinary window. In case of need for artists 
to study, these massive works can be detached 
from the line in which they slide, and be turned 
round in any direction best suitable to the stu- 
dent. More than this, the cartoons themselves 
have been fitted upon newly-made strainers, 
which may in an instant, by unbuttoning, be 
detached from the frames; and the strainers 
are constructed with a joint in the middle, so as 
to bend forward and fold the cartoon horizon- 
tally, to facilitate the transport. It is to be 
hoped, indeed, that no necessity may arise to 
need these arrangements to be put into requisi- 
tion; but it is some comfort to think that these 
inestimable works are no longer subject to be 





consumed with the walls upon which they are 
hung.— Atheneum. 





Manual of United States History, from 1492 
to 1850. By Samuel Eliot, Professor of His- 
tory and Literature in Trinity College. 


Ay American importation, forming one of the 
best and fairest outlines of American history 
that we have met. The plan of treatment is 
judicious; events being exhibited in proportion 
to their influence on the condition of affairs 
rather than on a predeterminate scale: the last 
ninety or a hundred years occupies double the 
space that is given to the previous two centuries 
and a half. Although detail is not the object 
of the author, he never falls into historical dis- 
quisition, but selects and plainly states the 
leading facts so as to convey specific informa- 
tion. We know not where the reader would find 
so distinct a view of the immediate causes of 
the war of Independence as in the account of 
the provocations from 1763 to 1772. The tone 
is also philosophic and impartial, without vio- 
lence in censure or inflation in praise; this im- 
partiality extending alike to the Americans, 
British, and Continental nations. It will be 
understood that the history is an introduction 
or summary, not a full narrative.—Spectator. 
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From The West of Scotland Magazine. 
RABELAIS. 


Ir forms no slight imputation on the 
erudition of the present age, that the char- 
acter of Rabelais, and of his great work, is 
still but imperfectly understood. From the 
popular tradition which represents. him, as 
employing his latest breath in the utterance 
of a profane pun, to the line in Pope which 
shows him ‘‘laughing.in his easy chair,”’ 
Rabelais has been placed scarce higher in the 
intellectual scale than a jester or buffoon. 
That he was the greatest and most original 
humorist that ever wrote—that he was the 
deepest and most brilliant, as well as the 
boldest thinker of his age—we have the 
united testimony of Hallam and Coleridge ; 
and although it had, perhaps, been better 
that these writers had done a little more 
than merely express their belief to this effect, 
yet such an opinion is valuable in the midst 
of so much misapprehension. Had the world 
been contented with such a generalized ex- 
pression of excellence in the case of Shak- 
speare, half the greatness of our greatest 
poet had been yet unveiled. Rabelais is 
scarcely less deserving of that microscopic 
survey Which infers the existence of brilliancy 
of genius and depth of purpose in those 
works to which it has been so perseveringly 
applied. The labors of commentators and 
the examination of critics would, perhaps, 
be as richly repaid by a careful study of the 
Romance of Pantagruel, as by many works 
which have undergone a similar ordeal, with- 
out proving themselves unworthy of it. We 
hold Rabelais to have been one of the world’s 
master-minds, who may be regarded as not 
only having created a province in literature, 
but as having done much to mould the liter- 
ature of a. country. Whatever we have been 
taught to admire in the style of French 
authors — the epigrammatic point of Vol- 
taire — the grace of Buffon — the humor of 
Moliere —the terse homeliness of Beranger 
—and much that has been admired in au- 
thors belonging to our own country — may 
be traced to Rabelais as its prototype. In 
his pages is to be found an ore, purer and 
more test-worthy than that which has been 
undergoing a refining process for centuries 
in the crucibles of his imitators and succes- 
sors, which, whether regarded as the emana- 
tion of a wonderful age, the effort of an 
extraordinary mind, or as being the first and 


greatest work of humor, either of ancient or 
modern times, is in all and every respect 
original and unapproachable. 

Francis Rabelais was born in 1483. The 
first part of his great work was given to the 
world in 1536, just as he was waning his 
fiftlt lustre. ‘The last two books of Panta- 
gruel were published after his death, in 1554. 
The period of time over which his existence 
stretches formed the first half of that cen- 
tury which has been termed ‘‘ the most sud- 
denly enriched, and intellectually fruitful, 
period in European history.” The growing 
spirit of adventure which then prevailed, and 
the adoption of the Mariner’s Compass, had 
been crowned on. the one side by the discov- 
ery of America by Columbus, and on the 
other, by Vincent de Gama laying bare the 
sea-path to India by the Cape of Good Hope. 
The first direct blow to the supremacy of the 
papal power had been given by Luther, the 
great father of agitators. Only some twelve 
years prior to the birth of Rabelais, a few 
German artisans had discovered the art of 
printing, which was destined to grow great 
as the papal supremacy declined, and which 
has since shone with an uninterrupted bril- 
liancy like a sun over the nations. The 
period in which Rabelais lived commenced by 
adding a new hemisphere to our globe — was 
spent in advancing the most important art 
ever discovered by mankind — succeeded in 
breaking up a form of worship and a species 
of spiritual thraldom which had become con- 
solidated by the usage of centuries— and 
ended in giving birth to a generation of 
master-minds who formed and fashioned the 
hitherto rude and shapeless literature of 
Europe into the first lineaments of that per- 
fect ‘‘statue which enchants the world.” 
Such an age may well be designated as re- 
markable, which commenced with the gigantic 
discovery of Columbus, and ended with the 
simultaneous birth of Cervantes, Lope de 
Vega, and Shakspeare. 

Tt has been too much the fashion to at- 
tribute the accumulation of magnificent dis- 
coveries, great minds, and important changes, 
to the Reformation. A closer examination 
will show that such an opinion arises from 
regarding the effect, and part of the effect 
only, as the cause. The whole of these bril- 
liant discoveries were made by men not of the 
new church, but of the old. The invention 





of paper, of gunpowder, of the compass, had 
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been known long before in Europe, and had 


existed in China for centuries. The great 
enlargement of mind which took place in 
the age of Rabelais must not be attributed 
to these inventions, but to the seizing these 
hitherto neglected arts with a perception and 
an appreciation of the power which was con- 
tained in them. The better energies of man- 
kind had lain dormant since the Crusades. 
The spirit of returning enterprise now rose 
at once like a returning tide, sweeping off 
the old landmarks which had been slowly 
raised during the almost inactive ebb which 
preceded it. The love of adventure, discov- 
ery, and examination, was re-animated. The 
same feeling which prompted the daring of 
their navigators on unknown seas, was ex- 
erted at home in forwarding the sciences, 
repelling the usurpations of the church, and 
remodelling the whole structure of society. 
We turn from the age to the man. The 
scarcity of materials for a life of Rabelais 
forms a characteristic of his times. A pau- 
city of information is a feature which belongs 
to the biographical records of most of his 
contemporaries. The fifteenth century was 
too much employed with the interests of the 
masses to take much heed of individuals. It 
belonged to Boswell, and the worthies of a 
later age, to introduce the fashion of chroni- 
cling the every-day doings of individual 
celebrity. It becomes a question whether 
the scanty information we possess as to events 
in the lives of such men as were contempo- 
rary with Rabelais, is not preferable to the 
redundancy which records every thing, from 
an invitation to dinner to the details of the 
dinner itself. One thing is certain, the 
great masters of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries wrote little of themselves, and those 
of their contemporaries who survived them 
followed their example. A set of commend- 
atory verses, prefixed to a posthumous edi- 
tion of some work, was as far as an author 
then ventured in praise of a friend who had 
gone before him. Not that they loved their 
friend less, but that they loved his memory 
more. ‘This paucity of materials for biogra- 
phy may, perhaps, be accounted for, from the 
fact, that in all ages in which great changes 
are effected, the individual is lost in the mass, 
or is known only in relation to some particu- 
lar point where the angle of his existence 
touches the broad line of history. All that 
we know of Cervantes is, that he lost his 
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hand at the battle of Lepanto; of Calderon, 
that he was a member of the Inquisitorial 
tribunal ; of Shakspeare, that he possessed a 
share in the Globe theatre. The rest is but 
a kind of inductive reasoning, by which we 
conclude that certain events must have pre- 
ceded these several points in their career ; 
and with equal probability we hazard a guess 
at a train of circumstances which we suppose 
to have followed. The life of Rabelais, as 
found in the pages of his editors, forms no 
exception to this rule. The first and best 
authenticated event we discover of him, is, 
that he began to study medicine in the Hos- 
pital at Montpellier, at the ripe age of forty- 
eight. Having renounced the care of souls, 
he here endeavored to find a kindred occupa- 
tion in the care of bodies, doubtless with a 
conviction that his genius was better suited 
for the one than the other. His anticipa- 
tions of success in his new career were not 
illusory ; for, in common with most men who 
change their profession late in life, his ardor 
was guided by experience, and without doubt 
opportunities were seen and taken advantage 
of, about which a less mature student would 
have hesitated until the golden hour had gone 
past. Though but a student in surgery, 
Rabelais was no novice in the ways of the 
world. He had worn the cow] of a monk 
since his twenty-ninth year. The duties of a 
confessor form, perhaps, the nearest approach 
that can be made by man of mortal mould to 
the faculty possessed by Asmodeus. But 
whatever interest might be felt in such a sit- 
uation, it is certain that neither the temper- 
ament nor conduct of Rabelais harmonized 
with his office. Besides, his love of study 
was intense, and this was an unpardonable 
offence in most monkish communities. He 
has incidentally given us specimens of his 
proficiency in thirteen languages. The sloth- 
ful life of a priest, and the abstinence which 
the rules, or rather the restraints of his 
order, inculcated not in sensual but in intel- 
lectual things, suited neither the age nor the 
man. To his superiors, who held Greek to 
be the language of the devil—such a love 
of learning —such a diversity of tongues — 
deserved a fate similar to that of the builders 
of Babel; and Rabelais would have been 
thrown out accordingly, had a fear not existed 
that the satire which had already been em- 
ployed with severity within doors, would have 





vented itself in tenfold severity without. That 
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‘they might sleep in peace, his superiors called 
his orthodoxy in question—sacrilege was 
laid to his charge —he was formally tried, 
and his judges sentenced him to undergo that 
terrible punishment called in pace, perpetual 
imprisonment on bread and water in a sub- 
terranean cell, the entrance to which was 
closed up from the hour of the culprit’s >eing 
placed within its walls. 

There were few religious establishments in 
those days that were not provided with 
these dreadful receptacles for refractory 
members of their order. The words of the 
sentence which doomed them to this linger- 
ing death, also gave the name to the living 
tomb which received them. ‘‘ Vade in 
pace,” served alike for the form of words in 
which the decree was pronounced, and a 
name for the cell in which it was carried 
into execution. The entrance wag built up 
with stone and lime, never again to be 
opened during the lifetime of its miserable 
occupant. The lengthened procession of 
mitred dignitaries, with their cowled fol- 
lowers, often swept over the sealed flag in 
the pavement, amid clouds of incense and 
bursts of choral melody, regardless of the 
wretch immured below, whose name had 
been inscribed on their records, preceded by 
that ominous red cross, which told, more 
significantly than words, that the sum of his 
existence had been cast up and closed. 

But destiny had in store a different fate 
for Rabelais. Hisreputation had penetrated 
beyond the walls of his abbey. Andre 
Franquea, lieutenant-general of Poition, 
and Geffroi de Estissie, Bishop of Mallezais, 
interested themselves in his favor, and not 
only recovered his liberty, but by their 
interest procured a papal indulgence releas- 
ing him from his yows as a Franciscan, and 
promoting him to the Bishop’s own chapter 
of the wealthy order of Saint Benedict. 
Yet even here the energies of Rabelais had 
not that scope he longed for, and ere long he 
threw off all monastic restraints and became 
a secular priest. At that time the growing 
strength of the Lutheran faction had raised 
the fires of persecution as a means of staying 
the movement, and this movement of Rabe- 
lais placed him almost equally in jeopardy 
with the Lutherans. It was at this period, 
that, with the experience of nearly half a 
century, and the ban of the church on his 
shoulders, Rabelais entered himself a student 


of medicine in the University of Montpellier. 
The gown which he wore, or rather its 
successor—for it has been twice partially 
replaced—is still used in that university as 
the robe of investiture, assumed by each 
student as he passes his last examination 
preparatory to receiving his degree. 

Even yet Rabelais had given the world no 
token of those powers for which he has been 
most valued. Tradition tells us, that having 
edited two medical works, and written some 
notes for Latin versions of Galen and Hippo- 
crates which lay unsaleable on the shelves 
of his bookseller, at the request of the 
worthy bibliopole, and to make up for the 
loss he had caused him, Rabelais tried his 
hand at a romance, as a more likely specula- 
tion for the then literary market. Like 
Liston’s attempts in tragedy, the result was 
mock-heroic in spite of the author’s inten- 
tions, and the Chronicle of Gargantua shook 
the sides of France. The work was a 
parody, which eclipsed its originals, and met 
with a success as gigantic as the stature of 
the personages depicted in its pages. 

Some few years afterwards, Rabelais re- 
modelled this portion of his work, and gave 
some succeeding books of it to the world. 
That which followed was different from the 
first attempt, in its purpose and apparent 
intention. The philosophy of Pantagruelism 
pervaded its pages. The powers that were 
could not see much difference between 
Pantagruelism and Lutheranism. They saw 
little difference between being laughed at 
and preached at, and Rabelais was a third 
time in danger of having a judicial death 
thrust upon him. But the stake and the 
faggot formed no portion of the Panta- 
gruelian system, which inculcated any thing 
rather than aspirations after a career of 
martyrdom. While Calvin and his friends 
retired beyond the papal grasp to Geneva 
Rabelais boldly sought safety in Rome— 
submitted himself like a good son of the 
church to the Pope, and returned from the 
holy city with a pardon in his pocket, 
reinstated in his clerical privileges, and with 
full powers to practise as a physician. 

Thus, while the Huguenots were burned 
for whispering their opinions, Rabelais was 
scattering his satire, and continued toscatter 
it without measure, against the church and 
its supporters. By this time his genius had 





found him the most powerful of friends. 
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An order of the Parliament of Paris for- 
bidding the sale of his book had brought it 
under the notice of Francis I. The mon- 
arch, resolving to judge for himself in the 
matter, read the work which had been con- 
demned by the doctors of the Sorbonne as 
heretical and atheistical. From that hour 
Rabelais was safe. The king became a 
convert to Pantagruelism, and the royal 
sides shook in concert with those of his sub- 
jects. This protection was continued after 
the death of Francis, by his successor Henry 
II., who had Cardinal de Bellay, the patron 
of Rabelais, for his minister. Amid such 
a concurrence of favorable circumstances, 
edition after edition poured from the press. 
Pantagruelism became the fashionable phil- 
osophy of France. The doctors of the 
Sorbonne gnashed their teeth. Rabelais 
enjoyed his cure at Mendon, and, following 
his profession as a physician, attained a good 
old age, and died at last in his bed, 

As in the case of most favorites of the 
multitude, the people have invented a 
biography of Rabelais for themselves. It 
consists of a series of broad jests and floating 
witticisms which the vulgar have attached 
to his name, on the principle, perhaps, that 
much of the effects of such traditions depend 
on their being associated with a personal 
interest, and by their being related with 
reference to some popular character. The 
mistaken generosity of tradition has invested 
the death-bed of Rabelais with much of this 
farcical impropriety. His will has been 
made a model of simplicity and terseness— 
two qualities most essential to the perfection 
of that kind of instrument: ‘I have noth- 
ing ; I owe much; the rest I leave to the 
poor.”’ A little before he breathed his last, 
he is said to have called for his domino, or 
hood, which he usually wore as a part of his 
ecclesiastical costume, and desired those 
about him to put it on his head, that he 
might die in it, for ‘* Beati qui in Domino 

' moriuntur ;°? * Blessed are they who die in 
the Lord.’”’ A page was sent by his patron, 
the Cardinal, to ask how he was. He is 
reported to have said, ‘‘ Tell my lord how 
thou findest me. I am going to leap into 
the dark ; I journey to seek a great perhaps. 
He is up in the cock-loft ; tell him to keep 
there. As for thee, thou’lt always bea fool. 
Draw the curtain: the farce isdone.”” This 
last allusion could scarcely have been made 
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by Rabelais. It refers to an age when the 
appurtenances of the theatre were more 
complete than they existed in his time, as 
may be plainly inferred from the contem- 
porary descriptions that have been handed 
down tous. Besides, the whole story is at 
variance with the account given by M. 
Jacob, his latest French editor, of the latter 
years of Rabelais. This writer describes 
him as having for a long series of years 
acquitted himself as well as possible in the 
duties of his ministry. He admitted no 
females into his parsonage, fearful that their 
presence might occasion scandal. He oc- 
cupied himself chiefly with the decorations 
of his church, with teaching the children 
of his cure to sing, and teaching the poor of 
his parish to read. His library consisted 
entirely of rare and curious books; for he 
made a point of buying all those productions 
that fell still-born from the press, giving as 
a reason for doing so, that these were sure 
never again to be reprinted, while a popular 
work was to be met with at all times. The 
margins of these unique copies, he covered 
with notes, or sallies of imagination expres- 
sive of his opinions. Fond to the last of 
study and good living, and free from the 
usual infirmities of age, the latter years of 
Rabelais seem to have been passed in a 
happy placidity rather unusual for times of 
so stirring a kind. He died at Paris just as 
he had reached that length of days which 
the Psalmist has set as the sum of man’s 
life. The popular version of his closing 
scene before mentioned is not countenanced 
by this description of his old age. It seems 
more probable that the mirthful intellect 
which could find a pleasure in guiding the 
voices of the children of his choir in that 
art which holy legends affirm came direct 
from heaven, and which a less doubtful 
authority assures us shali form the chief 
occupaiion of the blessed when time shall 
be no more, would surely make a less pro- 
fane and more commendable use of the 
closing hours of his existence. 

We turn now to our more immediate pur- 
pose—from the man to the book. The Ro- 
mance of Pantagruel contains within itself 
the origin and the perfection of the idea it 
is intended to illustrate. It is similar in this 
respect with the Iliad, the Inferno, the in- 
imitable Romance of Cervantes, the Pil- 





grim’s Progress, and that brilliant circle of 
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intellectual wonders which arose at the bid- 
ding of Shakspeare. It is different with the 
great discoverers of the exact sciences. 
Their followers generally know more of their 
system than themselves, but in works of 
imagination the first of a class is most fre- 
quently the best. Perfection seems attained 
at a bound, all after-exertion diverging from 
the straight line, or following so closely as 
to suggest the idea of imitation. We have 
new adaptations and the same form shown 
under a light of a different color, but each 
repetition of the style or idea renders it 
fainter, less striking, and less powerful. 
Few authors have had a greater number of 
imitators than Rabelais, and none have 
afforded a richer mine for the depredations 
of those whose appreciation of humor is 
stronger than their ability to beget it. 
Swift has evidently made him his model, 
and followed him closely on many occasions. 
Sterne has not only made much of Rabelais 
his own, without acknowledgment, but it 
may safely be said, that, had Rabelais never 
existed, we should not have had Tristram 
Shandy. The love with which the work 
was regarded among the courtiers of Francis 
I., and his successor, Henry, was unbounded. 
Cardinal de Bellay called it emphatically 
“The Book ; ’? and he is said to have sent a 
gentleman from his table on one occasion as 
unworthy to share his hospitality, because 
he had not read it. Louis Barbier owed all 
his good fortune to his knowledge of Rabe- 
lais. His being able to repeat the whole of 
it by heart, so recommended him to the 
Duke of Orleans that he gave him an abbey, 
and continued to take charge of his fortunes 
till he became a Cardinal. Horace Walpole 
confessed that his love of Rabelais had in- 
creased with his years. Southey, one of the 
purest of our English authors, not only 
makes constant reference to the work, but 
expatiates on some of its episodes in the 
‘Doctor ;”’ while Coleridge, the highest 
critical authority that has yet appeared in 
England, boasts that he could write a 
treatise on Rabelais which would make the 
church stare, and the conventicle groan, and 
yet it would be truth, and nothing but the 
truth. 

Tn our estimation of this great work, we 
may now throw away that host of fancies 
Which the earlier editors of Rabelais in- 
dulged in, as to the real persons conjectured 
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to have been alluded to throughout the Ro- 
mance. Whether Pantagruel was intended 
for Henry II., or Panurge for the Bishop of 
Valence, is as unnecessary to our apprecia- 
tion of the work, as the knowledge whether 
Sir John Oldcastle was fat or lean, is to our 
appreciation of Falstaff. It is not required 
that we do more than believe that Rabelais 
lived in a stirring and stormy period—that 
he bore a part in some of the remarkable 
events of the time, and that he was endowed 
with the usual prerogative of genius which 
enabled him to look at passing events 
through a light of hisown—that he moulded 
and employed these events as they suited his 
purpose or fell in with hisscheme. With 
this in mind it is unnecessary to consider 
this great work with reference to the por- 
traits of real personages which some have 
affected to discover in its pages, but rather 
with reference to its merits as a work of art,, 
its execution, and its intention. 

The narrative is easily disposed of. It 
bears a family resemblance to those ro- 
mances of love and chivalry it was partly 
intended to satirize. King Grangousier and 
his wife Gargunella have a son born unto 
them, whom they call Gargantua. This 
giant son of a giant father is educated at 
home under the care of his father until he 
outgrows the paternal rule, when he is sent 
to Paris to finish his education. While 
there, he astonishes the citizens by a suc- 
cession of curious exploits, the course of 
which is interrupted by a message from his 
father, who calls him back to assist him 
against the king of Lerné, with whom he 
had fallen out. Gargantua leaves Paris, 
taking with him Friar John of the chopping 
knive, with whose assistance the invading 
enemy is cut to pieces, and Grangousier en- 
joys his realms in peace. i 

In the next book we are introduced to 
Pantagruel, the son of Gargantua, who has 
long ago succeeded to the kingdom in the , 
room of his father Grangousier, deceased. 
Like his father before him, Pantagruel is 
sent to Paris to be educated. Here he falls 
in with Panurge, with whom he is associated 
to the end of the romance. How Panta- 
gruel, Panurge, and Friar John, go to Gar- 
gantua’s assistance when the kingdom is 
invaded by the Dipsodes and the Giants, and 
how, after conquering these invaders, 








Panurge is made Lord of Salamagundin, 
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gets into debt, and, as a necessary conse- 
quence, resolves to marry—how he consulted 
all authorities, ancient and modern, theolo- 
gians, fools, physicians, lawyers, witches, 
philosophers, with the view of obtaining a 
complete assurance whether the intended 
marriage was to be happy or the reverse, 
forms the subject of the next two books. 
Books fourth and fifth—the latter published 
after the death of Rabelais—give an ac- 
-ount of the voyage of Pantagruel, Pan- 
arge, and Friar John, to consult the oracle 
of the Holy Bottle. The various countries 
they pass through—the surprising adventures 
they encounter, and the multitude of char- 
acters they meet, form sufficient variety to 
keep the curiosity and attention of the 
reader stretched to the utmost till the far- 
famed oracle of the Bottle is reached, and 
the story abruptly closes. 

. It is in the portraits of the principal 
characters and the wonderful variety of 
incident, embracing almost every event and 
situation common to humanity, that the 
exuberant fancy and piercing observation of 
Rabelais are most apparent. Pantagruel is 
a beautiful creation, humane, gentle, learned, 
contemplative, affectionate, a perfect prince, 
a kind of giant Hamlet, with ten times the 
vitality of that wonderful creation, always 
modest, earnestly decisive, though prone to 
speculation, sometimes sad, and evermore 
possessed of and governed by a rare combina- 
tion of energy and common sense, looking 
at all things in the light all things should 
be looked at. Panurge, on the other hand, 
is a perfect Puck, a Mephistopheles, an 
embodiment of the sensual and baser passions 
common to mankind. Half a coward, prone 
to do evil, loath to do good, evermore goaded 
on by the animal impulses, and evermore 
suffering accordingly. Pantagruel is the 
embodiment of the intellectual, while 
Panurge is a personation of the principle of 
evil, so far as evil is inherent in humanity— 
the two together forming a strong conception 
of those opposing powers which meet in 
man, and whose conflicts are fought foot to 
foot on the tablet of the conscience. To 
make this ideal man—this picture of 
humanity complete—we have Friar John, 
the eater and drinker, the embodiment of 
rude health and physical power, the fighter 
and slayer, fond of battling for the bustle it 
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ceeds it. These three characters form to- 
gether ‘‘ that piece of work called man,” a 
compound of the intellectual, the evil, and 
the sensual, mingling in the commonest and 
most momentous affairs of life. Immersed 
the one moment in high and holy thoughts, 
and the next in grossness, sensuality and 
buffoonery, yet never outstepping them- 
selves, or swerving from the mission which 
Rabelais designed they should accomplish, + 
as exponents of that theory of life which 
forms the keystone of his peculiar philosophy. 

The first feature which strikes us in the 
execution of this great work, is its abandon 
—its resistless, pouring, never-ceasing play 
of fancy, and exuberance of language by 
which that fancy is conveyed. Another 
feature is the immense study, learning, and 
research it evinces. Scarce an author who 
wrote previous to that age but he parodies. 
Panurge salutes his companion in twelve 
different languages. It is difficult, now that 
the best authors have been placed within 
the reach of the humblest, to appreciate the 
labor which this show of learning must 
have cost its possessor. Yet every source 
seems alike opentohim. The historians and 
dramatists of Greece, the poets of Rome, the 
monkish chronicles, the unwieldy volumes 
which discussed the church question of the 
period,—all, from the broadside which 
dangled from the edge of the pedlar’s basket, 
to that volume which forms the exponent 
and guide to our highest aspirations, seem 
to have been rifled to beget occasion for his 
wit, or form a subject of satire for his pages. 
The cumbrous lore of the civilians—the 
catalogues of royal libraries—the dispu- 
tations of the theologians, are stript of their 
coverings—the latent bombast which in- 
habits them is taken from its kernel and set 
up to ‘* make wild laughter.”’ 

The all-pervading quality which distin- 
guishes Rabelais from every other writer is 
his humor—if such a term can be said to 
apply to a broad, masculine, never-ceasing 
power of exciting laughter, not in simpers 
and smiles, but in irrepressible hearty 
guffaws. He is continually presenting a 
mass of ludicrously grotesque imagery, 
glittering in a thousand hues, capable of 
being looked at ina thousand ways. Yet 
nothing is so disguised that its prototype is 
lost sight of. It is mankind in masks, but 





creates, and fond of that ease which suc- 
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picture, eometimesan individual—the search- 
ing sunlight of wit shines equally over all. 
What is great and good, he looks at, sets it 
gently aside, as unsuitable for laughter ; and 
in its place he seizes the bombastic, the 
foolish, the mean, the cowardly, and the 
vile, whether they shelter under the canopy 
of a throne, or hold on by the horns of the 
altar. He finds them everywhere, strips 
off the tinsel which surrounds them, and 
lays them bare to the world. The result is 
laughter. Amid the most recondite learn- 
ing you have the most grotesque imagery. 
The most odd and irreconcilable pictures are 
set to form the most profound allegory. 
The most stupendous grossness, the broadest 
profanity—the deepest sensibility, mingling, 
mixing, twisting, turning, like the colors in 
a kaleidoscope, or the figures in a drunk- 
ard’s dream. 

The humor of Rabelais is only equalled 
by his grossness. It is a painful truth, that 
no writer we know of, either ancient or 
modern, equals him in the exhibition of 
absolute obscenity. This is not a point upon 
which we can expatiate with much safety ; 
but we hold an opinion which has gained 
strength with every successive perusal of the 
work, that this obscenity, grossness, filth— 
call it by what name you will—was not in- 
troduced for its own sake. That it forms a 
part of that deep purpose, that peculiar 
theory of life, of which Rabelais is the ex- 
ponent, and that the work would not be 
complete without it. We leave the pursuit 
of the hint thus thrown out to those who 
choose to follow it, confident that it will 
repay the labor spent in that direction. It 
must be evident, however, to all that the 
licentiousness of Rabelais is not the emana- 
tion of a desire after the enjoyment of secret 
sensuality. His images are never of that 
seductive kind which lure to destruction—he 

brings in no beauties to influence desire. 

** Rigwoodie hags wad spain a foal,’’ 

are shown in all their deformity. He con- 

founds us with no metaphysical modulations 

of sin, to make fervid the fancy with dreams 
of unhallowed enjoyment. He treads ‘ no 

Primrose path of dalliance,’? but shows 

licentiousness stript of those colors with 

Which some have invested it, and thus pro- 

Vides us with the only charm which is all- 
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Still, Rabelais is not a book for the parlor. 
The grossness of the descriptions might be 
explained and excused by the soundness of 
the philosophy which requires them. Un- 
fortunately, however, while the former is 
evident and apt, the latter has to be sought 
for, and those who are most liable to be 
caught by the weeds on the surface are least 
likely to dig deep enough to find tlie antidote. 
We shall not attempt to excuse Rabelais in 
this respect, as some have attempted to do, 
on the ground of the license peculiar to his 
age. The time at which he wrote was pro- 
ductive of much chaster composition than 
the two centuries which followed it. We 
believe the true explanation to be, that this 
grossness was necessary to his system, and, 
consequently, he hesitated not a moment re- 
garding it, but boldly spoke of plain things 
in such words as best suited his purpose. 
It must be evident that the great end and 
aim of Rabelais was to portray humanity, 
divested of those adventitious ornaments with 
which prudence, custom, and society have 
invested them—to show the mind as taking 
its cue from the material fabric which en- 
shrines it. Riotous in the enjoyment and: 
exhibition of strong animal impulses—tri- 
umphing over the less powerful aspirations 
which sometimes intrude themselves, or are 
begot among them—a scheme of human life 
which boldly proclaims that ‘‘ laughter hold- 
ing both his sides’? is the chief end, and 
jollity the touchstone of existence—that all 
study is a weariness of the flesh—that the 
nearest, the most obtainable, and the most 
richly rewarded enjoyment consists in the 
enjoyment of the senses—that all our longings 
after the infinite must come to earth again. 
Vanitas vanitatum, saith the preacher, after 
he had trod the circle of the sciences, and 
put a girdle round the bounds of knowledge. 
Instead of regretting a life spent in the search 
of the unfathomable, Rabelais boldly sets 
out by proclaiming its inutility—cries out 
“cui bono’ —rejects the spiritual, and exalts 
the physical, as the be-all and the end-all 
here. Full of meat and drink, he goes forth 
to laugh at the follies and frailties of human- 
ity, and to proclaim aloud in the streets that 
the true wisdom is ‘‘ a spirit of jollity, pickled 
in the scorn of fortune.”’ 

It may be urged that this is a low aim. 





powerful against it—an ability to laugh at 
it, 





Tt contents itself with almost setting aside 
\the higher hopes of our existence. But, 
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rightly looked at, Pantagruelism gets quit of 
the inflictions of existence. The cutting 
sorrow and sad reflection, which ever accom- 
panies the accumulations of experience, are 
escaped. The dreams of ambition, the small 
schemes of politics, are laughed at, and life 
resolves itself into one irrepressible guffaw. 
There is something in this contempt of all 
beyond mere physical enjoyments almost sub- 
lime in itssimplicity. It presents an economy 
of human life which mankind have been long 
endeavoring to reach, and yet to which they 
have only to stretch forth their hand and be 
satisfied. While Epictetus inculcated that 
the highest effort of philosophy is to regard 
the world with indifference, Rabelais shows 
us a more excellent way. In looking at the 
world he finds that the great whole is but a 
compound of grossness—a phantasmagoria of 
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ever-changing desires. He looks on these 
things through a light which magnifies the 
whims, the caprices, the gayeties, the gravities, 
which are inseparable from humanity. Like 
a face seen in one of those powerful glasses 
which shows the smoothest skin full of 
blotches, and the fairest complexion clouded 
with freckles, the truth is magnified to 
grotesqueness, and the first emotion which 
strikes the spectator is laughter. Deeper re- 
flection follows, and thoughts which ‘‘ make 
mad the guilty and appal the free’”’ succeed. 
Both are to be found in the pages of Panta- 
gruel, although many do not penetrate beyond 
the former. He is most to be envied who 
finds both, for in their union lies the deep 
theory of life which forms the Philosophy of 
Rabelais. 





Tuomas Dowse.—The pressure of politics pre- 
vented our noticing the death, on election day, 
of Thomas Dowse, the Cambridgeport leather- 
dresser, aged 84. His tasteful sign, a carved 
sheep upon a fine Grecian pillar, was for many 
years a familiar half-way landmark on the road 
from Boston to Old Cambridge Mr. Dowse 
carried on, for a whole generation, the dressing 
of sheepskins, so well doing his work that Little 
& Brown recently attributed a large part of 
their success as standard publishers of law-books 
to the fact that they used Doyrse’s skins for 
binding, there being nothing equal to them. 

At the same place was bachelor Dowse’s house 
and garden; the latter finely laid out and ‘open 
to all orderly people, who could enjoy it as freely 
as its owner. Among other interesting points 
of this garden was a range of bee-hives, kept 
for their good example—their kind owner never 
taking their hard-earned honey from them, but 
finding an ample reward in watching the labors 


“The singing masons building roofs of gold.” 


The house, also, was free to all decorous peo- 
ple to enjoy its fine original paintings, foreign 
drawings, &c.; but the great feature was the 
library of 5,000 volumes, costing above $40,000, 
and which was declared, by no less a scholar 
than Edward Everett, to be the most complete 
English library of its size within his knowledge. 





These books were of the best editions and 
finest bindings; they were, moreover, thoroughly 
read by their owner in the intervals of his daily 
labors in his tanning and currying shop. Only 
when his last purchases had been mastered did 
he seek for their fittest successors. In short, 
his affections seemed equally divided between his 
tan-pits, his nicely-bound but solid books, and 
his fellow wayfarers. 

Recently, feeling the departure of his vigor 
and the failure of his faculties, he made his will, 
kindly remembering his few relatives, to whom 
he gave some $30,000, about half his estate, 
leaving the rest in the hands of two gentlemen 
of Cambridge, to be'used, as they might see fit, 
for charitable or I:terary purposes. His cher- 
ished books, however, he would not trust to any 
posthumous disposal, but made a direct gift of 
them to the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
which body received possession of its rich prize 
on the 80th day of last August. 

Mr. Dowse, who had prepared his tomb at 
Mount Auburn, in the shade of a monument he 
had erected to his former friend and master, the 
great Franklin himself, had now his house set 
in order, and calmly awaited the dispensations 
of that Providence that for more than the al- 
lotted threescore years and ten had enabled him 
to bestow so much innocent happiness on him- 
selfand his neighbors.—Lowell Citizen, Dec. 6. 





